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27 IN FRENCH Hieu=LaTIN locum. 


THE curious form of the Modern French repre- 
sentative of Latin Locum has at various times 
engaged the attention of Romance scholars, 
but since no common consensus of opinion 
seems to have been reached, I may be pardon- 
ed in opening the question anew, while I 
endeavor to contribute my mite towards a 
solution of the problem. 

The history of the three words Lécum, F6- 
cum, J6écum (to which may be added Ppaucum, 
*BAUCUM, TRAUGUM) before their appearance in 
literature is not without its knotty problems, 
which have received the most satisfactory 
explanation by Neumann in Z. /. R. PA. viii, 
p. 386 et seq. The oldest forms of our words 
were fou, *lou, *jou, of which only fou is found 
in EuL. 19; but the forms /ou and jou are thus 
established beyond doubt. The oldest oecur- 
rence of Locum is in the form of Zeu or Zu in 
the ALExIs, where /ew has probably arisen 
from older Zou through the usual diphthongi- 
zation of 9 to to<ue; lou>liou lieu>luéu> 
leu; cp. Ascoli, Riv. d. fil. class. x, p. 28. 
Although none of the steps intermediate be- 
tween ou and ez occur, there is no reason to 
suppose that the diphthongization to wou did 
not occur. It seems to me that its existence is 
placed beyond doubt by the occurrence of 
loeus in a dated document of the year 1289 
given by Gorlich, ‘ Nordwestliche Dialekte,’ 
p. 48. 

To establish a definite basis for our inquiry, 
it will be necessary to gather the earliest 
occurrences of these words in chronological 
order. 

OLDEST MONUMENTS: EuL. fou, 19; Pass. 
loc, fugs, foc cannot enter into the argument, 
since they are Provencal forms. 

AveExis: Jeu in MS. L. 27-c; MS. A. 27-c; 
liu MS. L. 114-e; Zieu(s) MS. P. 27-c, 114-e. 

PELERINAGE DE CHARLEMAGNE; m1iliu 349, 
(4iue=LEUCA 264, 609). 

LEGES WILLELMI CONQUESTORIS:! /iu p. 
330, § I. 


1 Ed. Schmidt, ‘ Gesetze der Angelsachsen,’ pp. 322-350. 








ROLAND: “ius 3016; fous 3106, 3535; giu 
977 ; (dives 688, 1756). 

REIMPREDIGT, ‘Grant mal fist Adam’: lius 
12-c (the MS. has /ieus) *fus 6-d (a constructed 
form), fu 17-c, feus 66-d. 

OXFORD PSALTER: “iu 22-1, 23-3, 25-31, 30- 
10, etc; milliu 21-5 etc.; fou(s) 10-7, &-39; fu 
II-7, 16-4, 17-10, 15. Cp. Harseim, Rom. Stud. 
iv, p. 292. 

CAMBRIDGE PSALTER: Jiu(s) 23-3, etc. (7 
examples) ; /ew 21-10, etc. (6 examples) ; miu 
35-1, (the general form) but m/eu 137-7, 147-2; 
fous 10-7, 11-65; feu only in MS. C. 20-9, MS. P. 
has fues; cp. Schumann, Fr. Stud. iv, p. 322. 

Computus: diu 2673; cp. Fenge, ‘Sprachliche 
Untersuchung der Reime des Computus,’ Sten- 
gel, ‘Ausg. u. Abh.’ lv, p. 54. 

BRANDAN: /iu gI, 431, (7 examples); the 
common orthography is Zeus). Lu occurs 3 
times ; /eiu, once; fu g times, fou 3 times in 
MS. L.; MSS. A. and Y have fez, P. has fu and 
once fous ; cp. Hammer, ‘Die Sprache der 
anglonormannischen Brandanlegende,’ Halle, 
1885, p. 23. 

PARAPHRASE OF THE SONG OF SONGS: /euz 
32. 

ENEAS: deus 17, 458, 3554, 4461, etc; geu 
2159, 4863, 5471, etc.; feu 10, 289; cp. edition by 
de Grave, ‘ Bibl. Norm.’ iv. 

MARIE DE FRANCE: /iu M. ii Eq. 158, L. 
164, M. 192, 288; feu M. G. 348, 391, F. 204; fu 
G. 241, F. 198; cp. edition by Warnke. 

LIvRE DES MANIERES: /eu 52-b, 329-d; feu 
277-d, 323-c; fou 193-d; jieu 277-a; cp. eu 
(= SvuM) 277-b; cp. Kremer, ‘Estienne von 
Fougéres, Livre des Maniéres, Rimarium, 
Grammatik,’ etc.—Stengel, ‘Ausg. u. Abl.’ 
XXXix. 

QUATRE LIvRES DES ROIs: “mu 14-4, 17-13, 
92-2, etc. (18 examples); 4eu(s) 82-8, 93-2, 138- 
12, etc. (29 examples) ; milleu 255-17 ; fu(s) 317- 
7, 321-9, 396-9, (17 examples) ; feu 269-11, 360-5, 
367-19, (II examples); ju 4-13; cp. Schlésser, 
‘Die Lautverhaltnisse der Quatre Livres des 
Rois,’ Leipzig, 1887. 

Before proceeding to my own explanation, it 
is in order to give a list of those explanations 
that have come to my notice. Diez, ‘Gram.’ 
Pp. 347 asks: 
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**Sollte der iibliche altfranzésische Wech- 
sel zwischen den Combinationen ez und teu 
(deu, dieu, Mattheu, Matthieu) dazu verleitet 
haben’’? 

A different explanation was suggested by 
Forster, ‘Chev. 2 esp.,’ p. xli, where he 
attributed the 7 in Heu to the influence 
of the initial 7, as though 7 had become /. 
Tobler in his edition of the ‘Dis dou vrai 
Aniel,’ p. xxvi, seems to accept the explanation 
of Diez, when he says: 

‘* Liex (=lieus), mit seinem aus Diphthon- 
gierung des ¢ zu erklarenden 7e.”’ 

Meyer-Liibke in Z. f. R. Ph. xi, p. 541, 
gave an explanation which he repeated in 
his ‘Rom. Gram.,’ i, p. 180, and which is 
accepted by Neumannin Z. /. R. Ph. xiv, p- 
555. In his opinion /gu became /ueu> liiex> 
lieu. Cloetta’s view, in the introduction to his 
edition of the ‘Poéme Moral,’ Rom. Forsch. 
iii, pp. 68 ff., calls for mention more as a curio- 
sum than for its scientific value; it is an illus- 
tration of the way in which Old French sounds 
certainly did not develop. Such heavy and al- 
most unpronounceable combinations as */toiu 
>lwgiu>loiu>lou or lioiu>lieiu>lhiu>luu 
lou or Litu>luiu>lin> leu are fundamentally 
opposed to the trend of O. Fr. sounds. Finally 
Forster in Z. /. R. PA. xiii, p. 545 reproduces 
independently of Diez and Forster their former 
explanation: 

‘“*Nach eu, jeu tritt endlich schon in Altes- 
ter Zeit eine dritte Form /ieu, gieu, Mon- 
gieu, auf, der man auch das bereits citerte 
fieue zuweisen kann und deren Erklar- 
ung wohl nunmehr keiner Schwierigkeit 
mehr unterliegt. Wenn man auch bei den mit 
g anlautenden Worten diesem die Entwickel- 
ung des 7 zuschreiben kénnte, so ist doch ein- 
leuchtend,dass es der anderswo wohl bekannte 
Wechsel von -ez und -ieu ist, der unsere WOr- 
ter beeinflusst hat. Einerseits steht DEUM 
neben dé mit deu und dieu, ebenso Maheu: 
Mahieu (MATTHAEUM), Andreu: Andrieu 
(*ANDREUM), Bertelmeu: Bertelmieu (Bar- 
THOLOMAEUM), jueu.: Juieu, Jieu (JUDAEUM), 
ebreu: ebrieu u. a., pikardisch ebenso diz, 
Mahiu, Andriu, Bretemiu, jiu... Nur feu 
hat sich der Wandlung in few ferngehalten, 
wohl um nicht mit few, pik. fiu, heutigem fief 
zusammenzufallen.”’ 

Now it seems to me that neither Meyer- 
Liibke’s nor the Diez-Tobler-Forster explana- 
tion, is free from difficulties. Our knowledge 
of the dialect which was spoken in Ile de 
France, and which later contributed the largest 








contingent to the present literary speech, is 
problematical before the thirteenth century. 
It is arrived at by a system of abstraction of 
those tendencies which appear to be common 
to all O. Fr. dialects. But it must not be lost 
from sight that the same results may be 
reached by different courses of phonetic de- 
velopment, so that it will often be absolutely 
impossible to assert with certainty that the Ile 
de France dialect followed a given line of de- 
velopment in preference to some other. While 
the diphthong we, coming from Latin din certain 
parts of the Romance speech-territory certainly 
seems to have been jie, and while a change 
from iieu to ieu is physiologically simple and 
possible, it does not necessarily follow that 
such was its sound and history everywhere. 
At the same time, I can not withhold the con- 
fession that an understanding of the original 
change of 6 to ie is for me combined with the 
greatest difficulty. The original diphthong, 
which developed from Latin 3 certainly began 
its career with w, and by anticipating the 
highest possible tongue position for ¢g and ex- 
aggerating, at the same time, the rounding of 
the lips, till the sound produced is nearly a 
bilabial fricative, I can still obtain merely a 
very close 6. When the accent had changed 
from #e to ug, u was wand its change to vocalic 
7 is out of the question. But it would seem to 
me that yeux=OCULOs, vieut (=VOLET) and 
the whole class of words cited by Meyer-Liibke 
1. c. to substantiate his theory admit of a much 
simpler explanation, which I have already given 
in the Publications of the MoDERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION, Vv, p.1o1, and for which I bespeak 
here a second hearing. OcuLos became uo/s> 
wels>uéls>els just as VOLET>vdolt>vielt> 
vuélt>velt; cp. ‘Auc. Nic.’ ea 14-12, veut 4-6, 
and in these last-named forms ¢ diphthongised 
in good Picard manner, so that the words be- 
come 7¢2, ieus, vieut, very common forms in 
Picard texts; cp. zeus ‘Car.’ 58-12, ‘Aniel’ 48. 
In the case of muit>noctem on the other hand 
the change of w># may have taken place after 
uei had been reduced to wi, by anticipating the 
Z position for the tongue, while pronouncing x. 
Such a view of the question would practically 
mean an acceptation of the Diez-Tobler-Fér- 
ster explanation, if it is applied to the history 
of Lécum, viz. lou>leu>leu. An examina- 
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tion of the texts, however, shows that such can 
not have been the history. In the case of 
OCULOS and VOLET we find ex, tex veut, vieut, 
in texts which are nearly contemporaneous, 
and where the ¢ underwent that secondary 
diphthongization which was so favorite a mode 
of procedure in that region. In my opinion 
yeux may be looked upon as a Picard form, 
unless it is to be presumed that the Ile de 
France dialect favored a similar line of devel- 
opment. In the same texts, however, those 
words which in FGrster’s opinion have influ- 
enced the diphthongization of /eu to Hien show 
quite different forms. Drum here appears as 
diu(s); cp. ‘Car.,’ 94-12, 185-1, ‘Auc. Nic.’, 
2-22, and this diz represents the well-known 
reduction of an earlier teu to iu; cp. Suchier, 
‘Auc. Nic3.’, pp. 67, 68. The form 4u, which 
occurs in the same texts might, therefore, well 
be a reduction of earlier Zeu. Since, however, 
other Picard texts, on the other hand, show the 
opposite change of i# to teu, cp. Suchier, ibid., 
Neumann, ‘Laut-und Flexionslehre,’ p. 41, 
Raynaud, ‘Dial. Picard,’ p. 64, van Hamel, 
‘Rom. de Car. et Mis.,’ p. cxxi, an earlier /iu 
may also be believed to have given rise to 4eu. 
It may be possible, if 4eu is a strictly Ile de 
France form, that the latter dialect favored 
one of the two lines of development just men- 
tioned. 

But the problem before us is an explanation 
of the form at its earliest occurrence, and that 
is in the Norman dialect. If we here examine 
that class of words with Latin 2, of which 
DEUM may serve as type, and which are to have 
given the model for a similar change in em, it 
appears at once that such a position is unten- 
able. In the ‘Oldest Monuments,’ DEUM 
appears only as deu, so also in ‘Alexis,’ 
‘Charl.’ ‘Leges Willelmi Conquestoris,’ and 
‘Rol.’ The ‘Reimpr.’ has deu, Hbreus, Ju- 
deu(s) Greu, ‘O. Ps.’ deu, ‘C. Ps.’ deu, ‘Comp.’ 
deu, Judeu(s), Griu(s), Mathiu, ‘Brand.’ deu, 
Albeu, but Judeu(s) in MS. A and Y, v. 1293 in 
rhyme with pius, ‘Eneas’ deu, ‘Marie de 
France’ deu, ‘Livre des Maniéres’ deu (the 
inflected form is often written dex as in 189-b), 
‘QO. L. D. R.,’ deu, Judeu, Jueus, but cieus 
(CAECOS), NEBULA>mieule. Cieus here can 
hardly be adduced to show diphthongization 
of ¢ before u, for 7 may be the parasitic vowel 
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coming from the palatal, (cp. the same expla- 
nation for ‘O. Ps.,’ cius, Harseim, Rom. Stud. 
iv, p. 282) and mieule comes from NEB’LA, 
where the diphthongization of 2 may be older 
than the vocalization of 6>. Moreover, the 
whole form of the word in this text with its 
vocalized 4 gives it the appearance of a bor- 
rowed word. It seems to me the testimony is 
conclusive ; nowhere do we find diphthongiza- 
tion of ¢, and if we are to accept a change of ¢ 
to ie in /eu, the argument must be reversed, 
and it would have to be proved that deu> lieu 
rather became the model upon which dexu 
changed to dieu. If a change of Jeu to eu, 
and similarly deu>dieu is to be accepted for 
our texts, it follows further that Norman din 
and similarly Griu, Mathiu, Judius: pius in 
the ‘Comp.’ and ‘Brand.,’ show a similar 
reduction of zeu to iu as the Picard dialect, 
which was mentioned above, and this is the 
position taken by Gérlich, ‘ Nordwestliche 
Dialekte,’ p. 48, and Meyer-Liibke, I. c.,p. 180. 
But such a mode of reasoning is equivalent to 
a begging of the question, for from the ‘Alexis’ 
to the ‘Q. L. D. R.,’ Norman texts form a 
closely consecutive line and do not allow us to 
suppose that the diphthong ze existed in the 
language without leaving any trace in litera- 
ture. G. Paris seems to hold an opinion simi- 
lar to that of Meyer-Liibke, since in the last 
edition of the text of the ‘Alexis,’ Paris, 1885, 
he writes /ieus, whenever this word occurs, 
altogether against the authority of the older 
MSS. L, the oldest MS. has Zeu, A which is 
somewhat younger has /ieu one time and once 
leu. Lieu is found only in MS. P., which G. 
Paris himself places at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Now MS. A of the ‘ Reimpredigt’ 
is the same as MS. P. of ‘Alexis’ (Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. Frang., 19525) and both poems were 
copied by the same hand; cp. Suchier, ‘Reimp.,’ 
p. ix. It is not at all astonishing, therefore, 
that MS. A of the ‘ Reimpredigt’ should show 
the same form /ieus, where the other MSS. 
have ius. In both poems eu must be con- 
sidered as peculiar to the scribe, who saw /eu 
or Jiu, but who was accustomed to pronounce 
lieu. The documentary evidence, it seems to 
me, is very consistent in demanding as the 
order of development /ou>leu> liu> lieu. 

But it is not at all absolutely necessary to 
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suppose that iw represents a reduction of zeu; 
iu may arise directly from ew. In Indo- 
germanic times, a similar change took place ; 
for instance, in the second class of the strong 
verbs in the Germanic languages, and it is due 
to a partial qualitative assimilation of the two 
elements of the diphthong; both sounds take 
on an equal degree of narrowing in that part 
of the articulation which is peculiar to each. 
This process will account for /iu, Griu, Mathiu, 
Judius etseq. In deu this change did not take 
place, because of the shortened form de, which 
is of very frequent occurrence. 

In giu we may have at the same time in- 
fluence of the preceding palatal, while /eu 
remained as such, to keep the word distinct 
from /iu—FEODUM. 

Aside of this younger /iu, Jeu lived on; we 
find it used six times in the ‘C. Ps.,’ Zu seven 
times; it is further found in Etienne de 
Fougére’s ‘Livre des Maniéres,’ in ‘Brut,’ 
and ‘Mont Saint Michel.’ Both of these forms 
are compounded with the French form of Latin 
MEDIUM, and give thus mzlex and miliu. It 
is doubtless merely an accident that mi/iu, 
‘Charl.’ 349, is the oldest form occurring of the 
compound. Both are found side by side in the 
‘C. Ps.,’ though mi/iu is the most frequent. 
At about the same time we meet with the form 
milliu (‘O. Ps.’), where evidently the 7 has 
become mouillated under the influence of the 
two palatal vowels which surround it. The 
next variant of the word, which presents itself 
is milleu, evidently also with Z Whether 
milleu was formed to correspond to /eu, be- 
cause mi/liu corresponded to 4u, or whether 
the 7 developed spontaneously, it may be 
impossible to decide, but it would seem that 
the chronological order of the appearance of 
our forms corroborates my theory. MMilliu 
belongs to the first third, mz//eu to the last 
third of the twelfth century. From mid/eu the 
Z is carried over to the simplex, but, since 
initial 7 does not exist in French, the sound is 
at once reduced to its elements and the word 
is pronounced eu (where eu=éu or 6) and 
written /ieu. Both words belong together, for 
both occur for the first time in the same text. 

That medial 7 was 4 or / to the French ear 
as late as the seventeenth century, is amply 
proved by the grammarians in Thurot, ‘ De la 





Prononciation frangaise’ ii, pp. 292 ff. Indeed, 
were it not for the fact that the true nature of 
7 was unknown, as it were, till recent times, 
one might almost be inclined to agree with 
Vietor, ‘Elemente der Phonetik,’ p. 125 that 7 
mouillé in the beginning of the- sixteenth 
century was / or /i, while at the end of that 
century it had become palatal 7 (that is, 7 in z 
position)+7 or 7. However that may have 
been, it would certainly be extravagant to ask 
of the scribes of the twelfth century a correcter 
analysis of the sound than Sievers gave in 1876 
in the first edition of his ‘Grundziige der Pho- 
netik,’ where on p. 105 he described las li (auch 
ly, @). Uf, therefore, mz//eu was heard as 
miljeu, it was a simple and natural step to pro- 
nounce /jew or Jieu for leu. From lieu was 
again formed mi//ieu, which I find quoted by. 
Godefroy s. v. argiller. 

This explanation of the 7 in eu receives 
some additional weight, if we compare the 
modern pronunciations of milieu and /ieu. 
Lessaint, ‘Traité complet de la prononciation 
francaise,’ p. 205, says: 

‘Il est vrai que le peuple de Paris mouille, a 

tort, 1’l des mots cordelier..... milieu 
et prononce mi-ieu.’ 
Often, and when the consciousness of the 
composition of the word is prominently in 
the mind of the speaker, he will pronounce 
miljeu, which has always produced on my own 
ear the effect of a strictly palatal / followed by 
j. Passy, ‘Sons du Fransais,’ p. 19, does not 
go quite so far, when he says: 


‘Aprés et avant les sons om, (2) est 
1éjéremant palatalisé, c’est a dire que le milieu 
de la langue se raproche du palais, comme 
dans milieu (milya).’ 


Not only is the 7 in Heu always slightly 
palatalized, but when it follows in a stress 
group after a word ending in a vowel, the 
difference between it and 7 is scarcely per- 
ceptible from the acoustic effect; 77 y a des 
lieux is very similar to ilya a2 lie. 

If this explanation of the word should be ac- 
cepted, the other words of the group could be 
developed naturally without doing any vio- 
lence to their forms. _/ieu was only dialectic, 
as well as jiu liu, and feu never became feu, 
because no such reason existed for its forma- 
tion as in the case of eu. Lieue (LEUCA) 
either came under the influence of 4ieu (Locum) 
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or it owes the triphthong to the same cause 
which produced it in dieu and its group, 


namely, diphthongization of ¢. Fu, ju, lu all — 


have developed from ez or iu by means of pro- 
gressive assimilation of the elements of the 
diphthong (i or eu>uu>u). To lu corre- 
sponds the compound mi/u, and it is doubtful 
if the palatal quality of the zis not still con- 
tained in the zw, for in the ‘ Reimp.’ Deu le 
omnipotent 47-d milu rhymes with fenu; but 
this would depend upon the nature of the dia- 
lect, for some texts, such as ‘ Brandan,’ do not 
seem to know the # sound; cp. Hammer, l. c. 
p. 19. Lue, Godefroy, s. v., jue and lut 
Eggert, ‘Entwickelung der Normannischen 
Mundart,’ Z. f. R. Ph. xiii, p. 373 derive from 
lieu, as Eggert supposes ibid.; gz (jocuM) 
milli, ibid, show regressive assimilation. 
Whether Guernsey //iu, ibid., may be ad- 
duced to show that influence of mi/iu, for 
which this paper contends, must remain unde- 
cided, for this dialect appears to have a special 
predilection for i; cp. Eggert, |. c. p. 391. 


Joun E. MATZKE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





DIE KIRCHLICHE SATIRE UND RE- 
LIGIOSE WELTANSCHAUUNG 
in Brant’s ‘Narrenschiff’ und Erasmus’ ‘ Nar- 
renlob,’ resp. in den ‘Colloquia.’ 


(SCHLUSS.) 


So wenig Erasmus den Gedanken einer férm- 
lichen Heerschau tiber die Schwachen und 
Laster aller Stande und Menschen oder die 
komische Wirkung seiner Kritik selbst zu er- 
finden brauchte, vielmehr gerade diese Ziige— 
freilich mit erasmischem Geiste verfeinert—aus 
Brant schépfen konnte, so ganz gehért ihm 
die Selbststandigkeit der reformatorischen Be- 
fehdung des in der Kirche vor sich gegangen- 
en Verfalles. Seine Fiille von Scharfsinn, 
Wissen, kritischem. Talent lief doch in letzter 
Instanz auf eine Renaissance des Christentums 
aus; der Ruhm der wissenschaftlichen That, 
der Ruhm, das erlésende Wort zuerst gespro- 
chen zu haben, gebiihrt ihm. Und wenn die 
kirchlichen Reformen innerhalb der katholi- 
schen Kirche mdglich gewesen waren, eine 
Annahme, die freilich D. F. Strauss als ‘ kind- 
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isch’ bezeichnet hat, wenn der Grundsatz des 
edlen deutschen Cardinals Nicolaus Cusanus 
ausfiihrbar gewesen ware, dass namlich 


‘‘man reinigen und erneuern, nicht zersté- 
ren und niedertreten, dass nicht der Mensch 
das Heilige umgestalten miisse, sondern das 
Heilige den Menschen,”’ dann hiesse heut die 
er Kirche die ‘erasmische katholi- 
sche. 

‘‘Als angehender Dreissiger wahrend seines 
ersten Besuches in England empfing er jene 
Anregungen, unter deren dauernder Nachwir- 
kung der Gedanke in ihm erwachsen ist, eiz 
Reformator der Kirche zu werden”’ (Fr. v. 


Bezold, ‘Gesch. d. deutschen Ref.,’ p. 230). 
Und den revolutionéren Geist hat er denn 
auch unendlich geférdert, einen Geist, der 
allerdings in einem ihm spater missliebigen 
Sinne alle Seelen durchdrang, ‘‘die er rief, die 
Geister, wurd’er nun nicht los.’’? Und hierin 
liegt meines Erachtens der diametrale Gegen- 
satz des Erasmus zu Brant. 

Ein eifriger, ja oft genug starrer Vorkampfer 
des katholischen Dogmas in allen Gestalten 
nicht aus Ursachen der Klugheit, sondern aus 
herzinniger Uberzeugung steht er dem katho- 
lischen Rationalisten Erasmus schroff gegen- 
iiber, der sogar die Lehre von der Dreieinig- 
keit zu den offenen Fragen zahlte, die 
Erbsiinde, die Gegenwart Christi im Abend- 
mahle, das Recht der Heiligenverehrung, 
das Wesen der HoOllenstrafen stark bezwei- 
felte. Mag sich der Humanist, noch so sehr 
dagegen verwahren, der Eindruck, den Luther 
aus seinen Schriften gewonnen: 

‘¢‘Erasmus ist ein echter Momus, der alles 


verspottet, auch die ganze Religion und Chris- 
tum, 


drangt sich noch jetzt bei eingehender Prii- 
fung seiner Schriften auf. Es widerstrebt mir, 
die vielen Stellen anzufiihren, die darthun, 
dass ihm nichts geheiligt genug erscheint, dass 
er es nicht einem geistreichen, pikanten Ein- 
fall opferte ; die reiche Zusammenstellung von 
Ausspriichen bei Stichart (‘Er. v. Rot. Seine 
Stellung zu der Kirche und den kirchlichen 
Bewegungen seiner Zeit.’ Leipzig, 1870, pp. 
g2-119,) geben Material genug an die Hand. 
Wie lastig ihm die Formen der Kirche erschie- 
nen, erweist eine Stelle, wie die folgende aus 
der ‘ Ichthyophagia’ : 

‘Nunc praeter tot vestium praescripta et 


interdictas formas et colores accessit capitis 
rasura eaque varia, ne commemorem interim 
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confessionis onus (cf. Stichart, p. 198 ff.) alia- 
que permulta, —_ faciunt,‘ut hac parte non 
paullo commodior videatur fuisse Judaeorum 
quam nostra conditio.”’ 

Welch ein Contrast zu Brant’s ganz in dem 
althergebrachten Katholicismus sich bewe- 
genden Denkungsart, besonders in der Frage 
der Beichte und Absolution: 

*‘ der ablass ist so ganz unwirt, 
das nieman darnoch frogt noch git ; 
nieman wil me den abloss stichen, 
jo mancher wolt in im nit fluchen, 
mancher gib nit ein pfenning uss, 
so im der abloss kumt zu huss 
und wiirt im darzu kumen doch, 
er reicht in verrer dan zu Och (d.i. Achen, 
fernem Wallfahrtsort). 
...als dat man mit dem abloss ouch, 
der wiirt veracht durch manchen gouch,.” 


Kurz: Brant spricht schlieslich seine Uber- 
zeugung dahin aus: 
... ‘ Weil man das Gnadenslicht verachtet, 
wird man bald ginzlich sein umnachtet, 
das Schiff den Kiel nach oben kehrt.’ 
(Cap. ciii), 
Und dass er es ehrlich mit seinen Uberzeu- 
gungen meinte, das glaubt er selbst hervor- 


heben zu sollen: 
“ich bin gar oft gerennet an, 
wil ich diss schiff gezimert han, 
ich soll es doch ein wenig fiirben 
und nit mit eichenrinden giirben, 
. ... aber ich liess sie all erfrieren, 
das ich anders dan worheit seit. 
worheit die blibt in ewikeit,” 
(Cap. civ), 
Im cap. cv. (‘‘Hindernisdes guten,’’) liegt 
durchaus der Sinn zu Grunde, dass Brant das 
MOdnchsleben nach den Carthauserregeln und 
der strengen Observanz fiir das allerriihm- 
lichste halt im Gegensatz zu dem Leben der 


Narren, ree 
** die in der welt hant als ir teil, 


des sfichen sie nit selen heil.’’ 

Auch die Ansichten iiber die Fastengebote, 
den Aschermittwoch und andere Formen der 
Demiitigung vor Gott enthiillen die verschie- 
dene Denkungsart beider Manner. Brant ist 
ein eifriger Anwalt der Fasten, Erasmus greift 
sie an und satirisirt sie, wo er nur kann: 

“‘Cum ieiunio mihi nihil est negotii. Sic enim 
me docuit Hieronymus non esse valetudinem 
atterendam ieiuniis ....”’ (‘ Pietas Puerilis’) 


und mit besonderer Ironie in der ‘Ichthy- 
ophagia.’ Spater hat Rabelais des Erasmus’ 
Ansichten dariiber véllig zu seinen eigenen 


gemacht (‘ Oeuvres’ iv, 32,), wo er im ‘ Quares- 
| meprenant’ ein treffliches Bild der térichten 
| Faste entwirft, 


‘*Pére et nourrisson des médecins, faisonnant 
en pardons, indulgences et stations; bon ca- 
rat ante de grande devotion.” 

Aber Brant, der grosse Vorlaufer der beiden 
Wahlverwandten,' beklagt die Nichtbeachtung 
der Fastengebote im cap. cx> (bei Goedeke) : 
**, .. brechen das houbt der vasten ab 

domit sie minder kreften hab. 

wenig sich z{i der iischen nahen, 

das sie mit andacht die entpfahen, 

firchten, die isch die werd sie bissen, 

lieber went sie ir antlit bschissen 

und sich berémen wie ein kol; 

des tiifels zeichen gfelt in wol, 

das zeichen gots went sie nit han, 

mit Christo went sie nit erstan.’”’ 

Wahrend ferner Erasmus, wo er sich auf 
Erorterungen iiber strittige Punkte einliess, 
stets als Rationalist von reinstem Wasser auf- 
trat, der von seiner Abneigung gegen alles 
Dogmatisiren so wenig ein Hehl machte, dass 
er sogar erklarte, er méchte ohne die Autori- 
tat der Schrift und der kirchlichen Decrete 
(die erst Rabelais schonungslos angriff: ‘Oeu- 
vres’ iv, 43) sich am liebsten stets auf die Seite 
der Skeptiker schlagen, ist dagegen Brant 
ein bis zur Orthodoxie treuer Anhanger des 
katholischen Dogmas. Mit Recht konnte 
daher J. Janssen (‘Gesch. des deutschen 
Volkes,’ i, p. 109,) von seinem streng katholi- 
schen Standpunkte aus das ‘Narrenschiff’ 
eines der ehrwiirdigsten Denkmale katholisch 
frommer Gesinnung, Brant selbst 


‘“‘begeistert fiir die altchristliche Weltord- 
nung im Pabsttum und Kaisertum und in sei- 
nem Glauben unwandelbar treu ”’ 


nennen.? Ein untriiglicher Beweis fiir seine 
unerschiitterliche Anhanglichkeit an den alten 
Glauben ist sein Grundsatz : 


* Nit lass vom Glauben dich abfiiren, 
ob man davon will disputiren, 
sondern glaub schlecht einfeltiglich, 
wie die heilige Kirch thut leren dich. 
Nimm dich der scharpffen Lehr nit an, 
die dein Vernunft nit mag verstahn,’ 
(Zarncke, *N, Sch.’ im Anhang, 154). 


1 Dass Brants ‘ Narrenschiff’ Rabelais bekannt gewesen, 
behauptet Louis Spach, Bulletin de la Société littéraire de 
Strasbourg, 1862, i, p. 38.—Vgl. auch: Th, Siipfle, ‘Gesch. 
des deutschen Cultureinflusses auf, Frankreich,’ i, p, 31 ff. 


2 Die treffende Vergleichung Brant’s mit Erasmus, wie sie 
Janssen nennt, bei Stintzing (‘ Populiire Literatur,’ p. 453,) ist 
mir nicht zuginglich geworden, 
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Ein characteristisches Streiflicht auf seine 
religidse Neigung wirft seine unermiidliche 
Thatigkeit, in lateinischen und deutschen Ge- 
dichten fiir den strittigen Glaubensartikel ein- 
zutreten, dass die Mutter des Erlésers ohne 
Erbsiinde empfangen worden sei (cf. Goedeke, 
‘Narrenschiff,’ Einleitung, p. 8 und 9). Wie 
Erasmus iiber solche pabstliche Heiligsprech- 
ung dachte, ist z. B. in der ‘Apotheosis Reuch- 
lini’ belegt und im ‘ Encomium’: 

«|. praecipue deipara virgo, cui vulgus 
hominum plus prope tribuit, quam filio.”’ 

So zeigt sich der Gegensatz auf Schritt und 
Tritt zwischen dem tief religidsen katholischen 
Dichter, der ‘‘in seinem Narrenbuche jene 
Weisheit lehrt, die der Seele das ewige Leben 
erwirbt’’ (Janssen, i, p. 261), so dass ihn Geiler 
von Kaisersberg wohl von seinem Standpunkt 
‘‘den Spiegel des Heils’’ nennen konnte, und 
zwischen Erasmus, der gelegentlich die stu- 
pende Ausserung—wenn auch nur im ‘Lob der 
Narrheit’—wagt 
‘die ganze christliche Religion zeige eine 


gewisse Verwandtschaft mit der Torheit und 
stehe zu der Weisheit in keiner Beziehung.”’ 


Am meisten zu verwundern ist bei Erasmus, 
wie spater beiseinem Bewunderer und Schiiler 
Rabelais, nur, dass er den vielen Ketzeranklag- 
en nicht zum Opfer fiel. Und gewiss fehlte es 
nicht an gutem Willen; wie die Sorbonnepro- 
fessoren spater den Rabelais auf den Scheiter- 
haufen bringen wollten wegen der angeblich 
beabsichtigten Gotteslasterung ‘4ne’ statt 
Ame’ (‘ Oeuvres,’ ili, cap. 22. Anmerk. 11, bei 
Rathéry,) so erging es auch dem Erasmus 
wegen einer Stelle im ‘Merdardus,’ wo er 
anstatt ‘‘quia respexit humilitatem ancillae 
suae ’’—‘‘quia respexit vilitatem ancillae suae”’ 
gesagt haben soll. Aber wie Rabelais sein 
Spiel mit Buchstaben als einen Druckfehler 
hinstellte, so auch Erasmus: ‘‘ Ea vox Syco- 
phantae fuit, non Erasmi.’?’ Aber mag sich 
Erasmus noch sosehr als glaubigen Katholiken 
aufspielen, wo es Not that (‘Coronis Apologe- 
tica’), und seine satirisch-pikanten Ausfalle 
als erfunden hinstellen 


‘* Excussum est nuper Lutetiae, correctis, hoc 
est depravatis aliquot locis quae videbantur 
attingere monachos, vota, peregrinationes, 
indulgentias, aliaque huius generis, quae si 
plurimum valerent apud populum, uberior 
esset istis quaestus...,’’ 


wo er also selbst eine Ahrenlese seiner Angriffe 


gegen kirchliche Institutionen giebt, die am 
meisten Anstoss erregt hatten, mochten die 
Ausfalle in noch so eleganter Form vorgebracht 
werden,—-die feindseligen Angriffe gegen Alles, 
was der Kirche sonst heilig war, bleiben doch 
bestehen. Hat er ja doch selbst die Anstéssig- 
keiten im ‘Encomiun,’ wie sie Bezold auf Seite 
232 anfiihrt, und sogar die Ver6ffentlichung 
des Satirenwerkes spater lebhaft bedauert. 
Als er den Sturm entfesselt hatte, da wollte er 
freilich, dass er vieles gar nicht, vieles aber 
anders geschrieben hatte. Er hatte sich eine 
von ihm selbst geleitete humanistische Reform 
der Kirche gedacht, die nur die Gelehrten erst 
in den Kreis ihrer Betrachtung ziehen und nur 
allmahlich in die Massen durchsickern sollte, 
indem sie ihnen die Medizin nur l6ffelweise 
verabreichte, aber alles, was ihnen nicht zu 
wissen gut war, selbst mit bewusster Tau- 
schung verschwieg. Dieser halben und Com- 
promisspolitik machte dann freilich Luther, 
der ein gewaltigerer Kimpe war, ein jahes 
Ende, indem er auf dem von Erasmus ge- 
schaffenen Grunde Posto fasste, nachdem er 
den nunmehr nicht nur nutzlosen, sondern 
geradezu schadlichen, mit den Pabsten 3 unter- 
handelnden Erasmus vom Piedestal herabge- 
worfen. 

Ist somit Erasmus’ reformatorische Thatig- 
keit, in deren Vollendung ihn freilich der 
persOnlich starkere Luther abgelést hat, aus 
jeder Zeile seiner Schriften ersichtlich, so ist 
es ebenso leicht, aus dem ‘ Narrenschiff’ zu 
erweisen, dass der Gedanke einer Reformation 
in unserem Sinne in Brant auch nicht einmal 
aufgedammert ist. Denn die im ersten Teil 
dieses Aufsatzes besprochene Brant’sche Satire 
versucht ja nur eine rein dusserliche Reform 
der ausseren Schaden, Verkehrtheiten und 
Laster, wo und wie sie sich immer zeigen; der 
dogmatische Bau des Kirchengebaudes sollte 
auch nicht einmal angetastet werden; die un. 
eingeschrankte Autoritat der Kirche mit ihrem 
Oberhaupte auf Erden war ihm iiber jeden 
Zweifel erhaben ; alle, selbst die 4usserlichsten 
Lehren des Glaubens unbeanstandet anzuneh- 
‘men, war ihm innige Herzenssache. Dabei 
hat er bei der klaren politischen Einsicht, der 
er im cap. ixc (‘Von abgang des glouben’) so 


Dr. Hartfelder, ‘ Desid, Erasm. v. Rot. und die Piabste 
seiner Zeit,’ im Hist. Taschenbuch von W, Maurenbrecher, vi, 





Folge, 11. Jahrgang. 
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meisterhaft Ausdruck gegeben, die Zuckungen 
der vorreformatorischen Zeit, die kirchliche 
Unruhe, die Gefahr der Situation fiir Kirche 
und Staat besser verstanden oder wenigstens 
geahnt, als irgend einer seiner Zeitgenossen. 
Aber die Ziele der reformatorischen Regung- 
en, die schon am Ende des fiinfzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts sichtbaren bedenklichen Anzeichen 
eines ‘‘abnehmenden Glaubens und der Ver- 
wirrung der Geister iiber die Lehren der 
Kirche und ihren Cultus’’ (Janssen, i, p. 623,) 
hat Brant von Anfang an mit bewusster oder 
nur gefiihlter Harte befehdet. Schon im 
Anfange der neunziger Jahre des fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts hat Brant die Vorboten des Sturm- 
es verstanden, aber seine Ziele falsch ge- 
deutet: er hat den Kampf gegen die heilige 
Schrift gerichtet geglaubt, wahrend doch 
gerade die Reformation zu dieser als der ein- 
zigen, unverfalschten Quelle hindrangte. Er 
mahnt, bei dem alten Glauben zu bleiben: 


**. , , darumb ist der blind und ertoubt, 
der nit hirt wissheit und ir gloubt, 
oder hurt gern nu [mewe] mir und sag. 
ich vorcht, es kumen bald die tag, 
das man me nuer mir werd in 


dan uns gefal und sig zu sin,”’ 
(Cap. xi). 


Das ist deutlich die Reformation prophezeit 
und zwar in einem antireformatorischen Sinne. 
Die grésste Fundgrube fiir den Beweis seiner 
Strengglaubigkeit (nebst seiner bereits im er- 
sten Teil behandelten patriotischen Gesinnung) 
liefert das oft genannte cap. ixc. Sein Hass 
richtet sich zunachst gegen die Ketzer4 und erst 
in zweiter Reihe gegen den iiberall siegreich 
vordringenden Islam: 


‘wir nemen (leider) grdéblich war 
des kristenglouben not und klag, 
der mindert sich von tag zfi tag: 
zam ersten hant die kitzer hert 
den halb zerrissen und zerstdrt ; 
darnoch der schintlich Machamet 
in mer und mer verwiistet het 
und den mit sim irrsal geschint.... 


Das Capitel ‘ Vom endkrist’ (cap. ciii,) allein 
wiirde, wenn auch Brant, sonst Nichts ge- 
schrieben hatte, den Dichter als einen recht 
activen Polemiker und Gegner aller vorluther- 
ischen Reformbestrebungen erweisen und 
Goedeke’s Ansicht (Einl., p. xxiv) widerlegen, 

4 Erasmus persifflirt trefflich die Ansichten der Theologen 


tiber die Ketzer: ‘‘ Einen Ketzer ermahne einmal und aber- 
mal, dann—aus dem Wege (devita!).”” ‘ Encomium.’ 
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Brant habe sich jedes Zeichens von Beifall 
oder Misfallen enthalten, als Luther den Kampf 
gegen die rémische Hierarchie unternahm; er 
habe eben keinen Sinn fiir die Reformation 
gehabt. Gewiss nicht! Brants ganze Ver- 
gangenheit zeigt zur Geniige, mit welchen 
Gefiihlen von Widerwillen er dem kommenden 
Wirrwarr, ‘‘als ob alle Welt untergehen solle,’”’ 
entgegensah. Ubrigens kann man ja von der 
Analogie seiner Gefiihle gegen Huss und die 
im Anschluss an ihn in Deutschland auftretend- 
en Manner, welche die Unfehlbarkeit des 
apostolischen Stuhles bestritten,s gegen Johann 
v. Wesel, der die Lehre vom Ablass, von der 
Heiligenverehrung, vom Fegefeuer, den heili- 
gen Sacramenten der Beichte, des Abend- 
mahles und der letzten Olung bekampfte, und 
den Luther beinah als seinen Lehrer anerkennt 
(‘Johannes Wesalia hat zu Erfurt die hohe 
Schule mit seinen Biichern regiert, aus welchen 
ich daselbst bin Magister worden’’;) auch auf 
Brant’s Meinung iiber Luther einen sicheren 
Schluss ziehen. Das Bild vom ‘ Endkrist,’ das 
er fiinfundzwanzig Jahre vor dessen Auftreten 
gezeichnet, its gewiss nicht durch die vollen- 
dete Thatsache bei Brant verblasst. Dieses 
Bild zeigt namlich das Glaubensschiff um- 
gestiirzt. Der Teufel sitzt auf dem aus dem 
Wasser regenden Rumpfe. Ein Mann scheint 
mit einer Axt den Schiffsrumpf vOllig zertriim- 
mern zu wollen. Einige Narren im Boote 
suchen noch anderes vom Glaubensschiff los-' 
reissen zu wollen,—das sind doch deutlich die 
vorlutherischen Reformatoren, welche die Au- 
toritat der Concilien, die ganze hierarchische 
Ordnung und wichtige Grundlehren der 
katholischen Kirche verwarfen. St. Peter rettet 
das mit den rechten Glaubigen (Katholiken) 
gefiillte ‘St. Peters Schifflin’ ans Gestade. 
Und die Reformsiichtigen sind ihm doch wohl 
auch 


** die rechten knaben, 
die bi dem narrenschiff umtraben, 
wie sie sich, und sunst vil, betriegen, 
die heilig gschrift kriimmen und biegen ; 6 
die gent dem glouben erst ein biiff 
und netzen das bapiren schiff; 


* sim Jahre, 1495 trat Brant fiir die Vollgewalt des Pabstes 
ein (Schmidt, Revue d’ Alsace, Notice 198-200). 


6 Vgl. dagegen Erasmus’ Ausserung, dass die Bibel—auf die 
er sonst als ausschliessliche Quelle fir die Theologie zwar 
verweist,—duchstablich genommen ihrem Inhalt nach nicht 
selten lacherlich oder absurd, eher unter als iiber dem Niveau 
des antiken Mythus stehe (vide: Bezold, p. 232). 
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ein ieder etwas risst darab, 

das es dest minder bort me hab, 

ruder und riemen nimt darvon, 

das es dest e [eher] még undergon. 

.... das Sint falscher propheten ler, 

vor den sich hiiten heisst der her; ... 
Wie verschieden ist doch diese Denkungsart 
von der des Erasmus, der bei seinem Ruf nach 
Reform die ‘‘falschen Propheten”’ gerade auf 
der andern Seite sucht; 

‘Un tas de papelards et faux prophétes, qui 





ont par constitutions humaines et inventions | 


depravées envenimé tout le monde”’ (‘Oeuv- 
res,’ li, 29) 
hat sie Rabelais spater genannt. 


Wo aber Brant einen Verfall im eignen | 


Lager constatieren muss, da thuter es als 


treuer Anhanger des Pabsttums mit herzli- | 
chem Bedauern und immer mit einem feindli- 


chen Seitenblick auf die bésen Angreifer : 


‘sant Peters schiflin ist im schwank, 
ich sorg gar vast den undergank ; 
die wiillen schlagen all sit dran, 
es wiirt vil sturm und plagen han’”’; 


aber das geschieht nicht durch eigene, sondern , 


durch die Schuld anderer: 
‘gar wenig worheit man ietz hort, 
die heilig gschrift wiirt vast verkért 
und ander vil iet= ussgeleit, 
dan sie der munt der worheit seit. 
... falsch glouben und vil falscher ler 
wachsen von tag zi tag je mer;...” 
und nun kommt wieder die klare Einsicht in 
die unbestimmte, gefahrliche Zukunft, in der 
ein damonischer Neuerer gegen das Bester. 
ende wiiten wird: 
** die zit die kumt! es kumt die zit! 
ich viércht der endkrist si nit wit !’’ 


Wie total verschieden ist doch auch hier des 

Erasmus Meinung, der, wo auch immer er eine | 
Gefahr fiir die Zukunft sieht, dieselbe in der | 
Eigenart des zeitgendssischen Clerus findet, | 
denn ‘‘sie wiinschen (i. e. die Geistlichen) oder | 


vielmehr ihr ya6ér7y, dass im Christenvolke 
mdéglichst viel Aberglauben, aber méglichst 
wenig wahre Frommigkeit sei.’’7 Die folgen- 
den Zeilen, die sich als ein Glaubensbekenntnis 
Brant’s darstellen, verraten am deutlichsten 
seine orthodoxe, katholische Gesinnung : 
“uf dri ding unser gloub stat gar, 
uf abloss, biicher und der der, 
der man ietz ganz keins achtet mer.”’ 
7 ‘*...in populo Christiano superstitionis esse quam pluri- 

mum, pietatis quam minimum,” 
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Was nun zuerst den Ablass betrifft, so habe 
ich bereits am Anfang dieses Artikels die ent- 
gegengesetzte Denkungsart beider Manner 
hervorgehoben: Was aus dem Ablass am 
Ende des fiinfzehnten und am Anfange des 
sechzelinten Jahrhunderts geworden, ist ja aus 
Luthers Schriften sattsam bekannt; auch Er- 
asmus verabsaumt keine Gelegenheit, die Ent- 
artung und Demoralisation des Ablasses zu 
brandmarken. In ‘ Militis confessio’ hofft der 
Soldat, der eben von sich eingeraumt: ‘‘ Plus 
illic (i. e. in bello) scelerum et vidi et patravi, 
quam unquam antehoc in omni vita,’’ und 
vorher: ‘‘sceleribus onustus redeo’’ dennoch 
auf volligen Ablass seiner Siinden bei den 
Dominicanern: 

‘*Etiam si Christum ipsum spoliassem ac deco- 


lassem (!) etiam ; largas habent indulgentias et 
auctoritatem componendi,”’ etc. 


Am heftigsten lasst er sich gegen den Ab- 
lass, wie er damals geworden, im ‘Enco- 
mium’ aus: ‘‘Was soll man von denjenigen 
sagen,’’ bricht er los, 


*‘qui magicis quibusdam notulis ac preculis, 
quas pius aliquis impostor, vel animi causa vel 
ad quaestum excogitavit, freti, nihil sibi non 
pollicentur, opes, honores, voluptates, saturi- 
tates valetudinem perpetuo prosperam, vitam 
longaevam ... denique proximum Christi 
apud superos consessum .., Hic mihi puta 
negotiator aliquis, aut miles, aut iudex, abiecto 
ex tot rapinis unico nummulo, universam vitae 
Lernam semel expurgatam putat, totque peri- 
uria, tot libidines, tot ebrietates, tot rixas, tot 
caedes, tot imposturas, tot perfidias, tot pro- 
ditiones existimat velut ex pacto redimi, et ita 
redimi, ut iam liceat ad novum scelerum 
orbem de integro reverti.”’ 


Ferner steht Brant’s ‘‘ gloub uf biicher,’’ das 


‘heisst natiirlich auf den Heiligen Schriften, 


mit 
aus 


und hier begegnet er sich scheinbar 
Erasmus, aber auch nur scheinbar, wie 
dem beschrankenden Zusatz hervorgeht : 
** die vil der gschrift spiirt man dobi, 
wer merkt die vil der truckeri’’; 8 

Damit wendet er sich gegen die Bibelausle- 
gung, und insofern steht er auf einem von 
Erasmus ganz verschiedenen Boden, der eben 
die Vernunft und das Denken in der Ausle- 
gung iiberall gelten lassen will. 

8 Janssen, i, p. 622; “‘ Einsichtsvolle Manner, wie Geiler 
von Kaisersberg and Sebastian Brant bestritten schon die 
Erspriesslichkeit der vollstindigen Heligen Schrift in den 


Hiinden des Volkes.”’. . . “Alle Irrlehren seien durch falsche 
Auslegung der Schrift entstanden.”” 
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Zuletzt lasst Brant den Glauben auf der | 
‘Lehre’ beruhen; das kann bei ihm doch nur 
autoritatives, von der Kirche ein fiir allemal 
festgestelltes Dogma heissen. Denn gegen 
die Lehre des eignen Denkens und Raison- 
nirens hinsichtlich der Bibel verwahrt er sich 
ja ausdriicklich in demselben Abschnitt, Zeile 
13-18: 

“* vil sint in irem sinn so klfig, 
die dunkent sich sin witzig gnug, 
das’s uss eigner vernunft infall 
die heilig gschrift usslegen all, 
daran sie fiilen doch gar oft 
und wirt ir falsche ler gestroft’’ ; 

Erasmus dagegen wendet sich mit Bitterkeit 
gegen den starren Glauben,9 die vom Scholas- 
ticismus iiberwucherte Lehre der Theologie 
seiner Zeit, die dogmatisch gehaltenen pabst- 
lichen Decretalien, die als wesentliche Be- 
standteile der Kirche vorgeschriebenen For- 
men: 

‘“‘Rursus audio videoque plurimos esse, qui 
in locis, vestibus, cibis, ieiuniis, gesticulationi- 
bus, cantibus summam pietatis constituunt, et 
ex his proximum iudicant, contra praeceptum 
evangelicum. Unde fit, ut, cum omnia re- 
ferantur ad fidem et caritatem, harum rerum 
superstitione exstinguatur utrumque”’ (‘ En- 
comium’). 

Diese wenigen Beispiele, die sich leicht ins 
Unendliche vermehren liessen, mégen gentigen 
darzuthun, dass Brant und Erasmus in allen 
Stiicken hinsichtlich der Prinzipien des Glau- 
bens einer ganz verschiedenen Anschauung 
huldigten. 

Es bleibt nur noch iibrig, in Kiirze zu 
erwahnen, dass der Begriff ‘Humanist’ im 
heutigen Sinne des Wortes, der dem Brant so 
allgemein gedankenlos beigelegt wird, dem- 
selben in keiner Weise etwa so zukommt, wie 
etwa einem Reuchlin, Hutten oder Erasmus. 
Goedeke’s Ausserung (Einl., p. xi) ist dusserst 
treffend. Derselbe sagt: 

‘‘Fiir uns scheint allerdings Brant’s eigent- 
liche Wirksamkeit die humanistische zu sein ;’’ 


er beschrankt aber diese vorsichtig gehaltene 
Behauptung im Folgenden wesentlich. Es ist 
in der That nicht schwer, die Behauptung, er 
sei noch mehr ein Scholastiker gewesen, als 
ein Humanist, aus seinem Leben und seinen 
Schriften vielfach zu belegen, ohne dass dies 


9 “‘ Verum exstiterunt hoc saeculo quidam qui docent, homi- 
nem sola fide iustificari, nullo operum praesidio, etc.”” (‘ Exe- 
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quiae Seraphicae.’). 


aber dem edlen Character, dem ausserordent- 
lichen Bildungswert des Mannes fiir seine Zeit 
irgend welchen Eintrag thun kénnte. Dabei 
will ich nicht etwa seinen Mangel an griechi- 
scher Bildung hervorheben, die Goedeke (p. ix 
und x) auf ‘ein bischen Griechisch, etwa eini- 
ge Vocabeln und die Buchstaben,”’ reducirt. 
Aber er steht durchaus noch auf scholasti- 
schem Boden, wenn er sich gegen die Wie- 
derbekanntmachung der alten Biicher wendet : 
“all biicher sint ietz fiirher bracht, 
die unser eltern ie hant gmacht ; 
der sint so vil ietz an der zal, 
das sie niits gelten iiberal, 
und man ir schier nit achtet mer, ..’ 
und vorher in demselben Abschnitt (cap. ciii, 
Zeile 77): 
‘darzi dunt drucker ietz gut sttir; 
wan man vil biicher wiirf ins fiir, 
man brant vil unrecht, falsch darin. 
vil trachten allein uf gewin, 
von aller erd sie biicher sfichen, 
der correctur etlich weng rfichen.” 

Aus all diesem geht hervor, dass manches 
wertvolle Buch uns nicht iiberkommen wire, 
wenn es auf Brant’s fromme Wiinsche allein 
angekommen ware, so wie er ja auch keinen 
rechten Sinn fiir die gar zu ausgedehnte 
Verallgemeinerung der Bildung durch die 
vielen neuen Schulen, welche die Bildungs- 
bestrebungen der Renaissance hervorriefen, 
bekundete. Man kann sich des Verdachtes 
nicht erwehren, dass Brant immer noch die 
Monopolisirung der Bildung fiir gewisse 
Stande, besonders den geistlichen, in An- 
spruch nehmen wollte, wenn er nicht gerade 
lobend sagt: 


“so vil der schilen man nie fand, 
als man ietz hat in allem land, 
es ist schier nienan stat uf erd, 
do nit ein hohe schil ouch werd.” 


Freilich verrat auch wieder manche Stelle 
seines Werkes den Stolz, den er iiber deut- 
schen Geist und deutsche Bildung empfindet, 
wenn er, z. B., gegen die Narren loszieht, die 
nach ‘‘welschen’’ Universitaten ziehen, sich 
dort ihre Bildung zu holen, 
‘als ob nit ouch in ttitscher art 

noch wer vernunft, sinn, houbter zart, 

domit man wisheit, kunst mécht leren .. . 

weller will leren in sim [deutschem] land, 

der findt ietz blicher aller hand, 

das nieman mag entschulding sich, 

er well dan liegen listerlich.’ 
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Aber im Grossen und Ganzen soll doch bei 
Brant die klassische Bildung, die immerhin 
stark mit der Scholastik verquickt ist und be- 
standig die Versdhnung des Wissens mit dem 
Dogma der rémischen Kirche zum Zweck hat, 
die Magd des Glaubens bleiben,—und insofern 
ist Brant noch ein Scholastiker im urspriing- 
lichen Sinne des Wortes ohne jede iible Ne- 
benbedeutung. Dem Erasmus hingegen ist 
jedes religidse Interesse zugleich und beson- 
ders ein Bildungsinteresse, er will das Altertum 
auch als einen religidsen Bildungsstoff und als 
ein Lebenselement der neueren VO6lker be- 
trachtet wissen. Ist Erasmus der unendlich 
genialere, aufgeklartere Mann, der Humanist 
par excellence, der religidse Neuschépfer, 
dessen Verdienst aber geschmalert wird, weil 
er die Neuschépfung nicht zu Ende gefiihrt 
hat, so miissen wir Sebastian Brant in seinem 
ganzen Lebensgange als den consequenteren, 
treueren, ehrlicheren Mann, ‘“‘iustum et tena- 
cem propositi virum,”’ ansehen, dessen Gestalt 
in albsoluter Reinheit in unsere Zeit hineinragt. 
HERMANN SCHONFELD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





INITIAL kn IN ENGLISH. 


In his treatment of initial 4” in English (‘ Hist. 
Eng. Sounds,?’§924) Henry Sweet throws doubt 
upon the accuracy of the statements made by 
German observers of English pronunciation in 
the past century, which were to the effect that 
initial 4% was pronounced ¢z or du. The 
other evidence as to the pronunciation of £n- 
is that it was at one time sounded as /z-, and 
Dr. Sweet says: 


‘‘This, of course, means that 4m did not 
become the present (n) by mere dropping of 
the 4, but that the ” was unvoiced by the off 
breath-glide of the 4, which was then itse:f 
dropt as superfluous.t [Voiceless 2] was 
afterwards levelled under the more frequent 
voiced ~]. The same change of &- into 
freteshess m| has taken place in Mn. Icel., 
where £nif is pronounced [#hiv]. The é¢ of 
the Germans was, no doubt, only a clumsy 
way of indicating the voiceless ”.’’ 


While 4n- with mouth-explosive & might 
have passed through £- with nasal explosive 
k, directly into 4m with nasal 4, and then on 

1 For what Sweet means by this, c{ ‘H.E.S.,’ 3107. What 


stands above in [] is the transliteration of the visible speech 
symbols used by Sweet. 
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down, as Dr. Sweet says, there is no reason 
why we should reject so direct and welcome 
contrary evidence as that furnished by the 
German grammarians, particularly when we 
find it corroborated by that of persons living 
in our own day. 

I believe the development to have been as 
follows : 

1, 4n=mouth-explosive 4,+”. This was 
the original Germanic 4”- and is still consid- 
ered the normal 4£”- in German. In England 
it changed to 2 (see below) in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, at the latest. 

If the tongue, by anticipation, assumes the 
position for 2 before the explosion of £is made, 
this explosion must take place through the 
nose (Sievers, ‘Phonetik3’, $22, 2; Sweet, ‘P. of 
P.,’ §78)2 and we get: 

2. 4n=nasal explosive 4,+m”. This is a 
common pronunciation of £#-in middle and 
southern Germany; but an untrained observer 
would not detect its difference from £m- (1), and 
we need not be surprised that we have no 
record of its replacing £n- (1) in English.3 

For the production of this 4 it is necessary 
that the back of the tongue be raised; but the 
front of the tongue is also raised for the pro- 
duction of the ”, and must remain up longer 
than the back, inasmuch as the 2 continues 
after the & If the back of the tongue be 
allowed to sink a little sooner, or before the 
explosion through the nose, this explosion is 
made with the mouth closed only by the front 
of the tongue, and is a ¢-nasal explosion, and 
we have: 

3. ¢n=nasal-explosive ¢,+2 (cf. the same in 
such words as whiten, Whitney,* etc., as con- 
trasted with the mouth-explosive ¢ in white, 
whit, etc.). This pronunciation of £u- prevailed 
in England in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and must have been quite common 


2 Inf-, ¢-, &- nasal explosives, the explosion is, of course, 
made in the same place and in the same way; the quality of 
the sound (about as distinct as in the case of mm, ,7/) is de- 
termined by the place where the mouth passage is closed. 


3 Nasal explosive &,+syllabic 7? may frequently be heard as 
a weak form of cam, having perhaps started before the 
familiar words go, come, get, etc. 


4 Initial nasal-explosive ¢ may be heard in ai don tnd, 
which was probably the bridge between ai dOnt nd and ai 
di(n) nO; all three still in use. 
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even inthe beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury 5 (1693 Nicolai: ‘‘ Si verd ” statim sequitur, 
feré ut 4, ut know, knife, knee’’; similarly 1705 
Tiessen, 1711 Beuthner, 1717 Ludwig; while 
1706 Kénig’s ‘Guide’ and 1718 Arnold de- 
scribed it as a weak d@5), but was in 1725 
already regarded as antiquated by Lediard7 
(cf. 4 below). In parts of England (Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland) it, however, main- 
tained itself till the middle of this century (cf. 
Ellis: ‘Early Eng. Pronunciation,’ v, pp. 542 
bot. and 601, 2 in second col.), and is still 
reported here and there in the North (‘E. E. 
P.’ v, p. 633, 928). In Germany this pronunci- 
ation of £z- is common, at least in Saxony, 
where it is a source of much annoyance to 
over-zealous school teachers. 

If now the passage to the nose be opened a 
little sooner, or just as the front of the tongue 
rises to close the mouth, there will be no ex- 
plosion into the nose, but only a puff of air 
before the vocal chords begin to vibrate for the 
production of #, and we have: 

4. ‘hn=nasal h (or voiceless x),+n. This 
pronunciation of 4#- was already common in 
parts of England as early as 1685 (Cooper: 

‘kn sonatur ut An; knave nebulo . . quasi 
hnave, etc.,”’ 
cf. Ellis ‘E. E. P.’ ii, p. 544, N2). In 1725 
Lediard (as translated by Ellis: ‘E. E. P.,’ iv, 
p. 1046) writes : 

‘*& before # at the beginning of a word is 
only aspirated, and spoken as anh; as knack 
knack, Anife hneif, etc. M. Ludwick? says 

5 Cf. Vietor; ‘Die Aussprache des Eng, nach den deutsch, 
englischen Grammatiken vor 1750,’ Marburg 1886 (pp. 15, 16). 
In Mop. Lana. Norss for March, 1888, (col, 130) H. Schmidt 
Says: 

“‘T am inclined to think that 4% went through the stage 
of ## before being completely dropped,”’ 
and in the April number (col. 192) he translates what Vietor 
says, p. 171 of his ‘ Phonetik’.’ , 

6 That some writers in describing a nasal-explosive ¢, spoke 
of it as a weak d, is not strange; for to-day, if persons unac- 
quainted with phonetics be asked how the # in Whitney differs 
from that in wAit, the more muffled sound often leads them 
to say it resembles a d. 

7 As to the fact that Lediard (who, though he wrote in 
German, was an Englishman) represents a pronunciation that 
is not only chronologically younger than that of Ludwig, but 
also that of the less-cultivated classes and consequently less 
conservative, cf. Liwisch : * Zur Eng. Aussprache von 1650- 
1750 nach friitheng. Grammatiken’ (Jena Thesis), Kassel- 
1889, p. 14. 

8 The &’m reported from the South Lowland (‘ E, E, P.’ v, 
Pp. 717, 92 and 234) may be for ¢, 








that & before ” is called ¢; Arnold and others 
declare that it is pronounced d. But any one 
experienced in English pronunciation must 
own that only a pure gentle aspiration is 
observable, and by no means so hard and 
unpleasant a sound as must arise from prefix- 
ing @ or fto 2.” 


This / in time unvoiced the # and we get: 

5. An=voiceless # (just as O. E. hw-, M. E. 
wh-, quite generally became voiceless w). 
This pronunciation of £#- is the normal one in 
Modern Icelandic. In English it still exists in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland along the 
river Eden (Ellis, ‘E. E. P.,’ v, pp. 539; 5553 
566, last col. but one ; 595, 2), parts of Yorkshire 
(‘E. E. P.,’ v. p. 615, 3; 620, 92; 633, 92; etc.), 
and elsewhere. 

This voiceless 2 occurring so much less often 
than voiced #, was, in time, levelled under the 
latter (just as the voiceless w (written wh) has, 
in southern England and some of our eastern 
states become w), and we have: 

6. 2 alone, the normal Modern English pro- 
nunciation of £#-. The earliest statement that 
initial & before % is entirely silent is that in 
K6nig’s ‘Grammar’ (Vietor, ‘ Die Aussprache 
des Eng.,’ p. 15), which may indicate an 
exceptionally advanced development in some 
localities, but is more likely an inaccurate 
account of 4 or 5 above.9 

The change of 4 to ~ has been a favorite 
example with those who would explain most 
phonetic changes as due to the indolence of 
speakers, so Skeat, ‘P. E. E.,’ i, p. 358, says: 
‘“‘ The difficulty of sounding £ and g before x 
has led to their total suppression in Mod. E.” 
Looking at the extremes, 4” and 2, this 
appears plausible enough ; but an examination 
of the steps of the transition shows the wrong- 
ness of the view. 

Of the five changes, 2, 3, and 4 are due to 
anticipation, whereby an operation is hastened 
or performed before its proper time,—itself of 
course a gradual process; 5 is the result of 
regressive assimilation, and 6 of levelling. 
Of these, 5 alone (the delay of the vocal 
vibration) could be construed as due to indo- 
lence; while the first three changes might 
with as much reason be explained as due to 
zeal and energy. 

GEORGE HEMPL. 
University of Michigan. 


g Attempts that I have made to discover in this country 
any trace of initial & before #, have thus far proved fruitless. 
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A FEW NOTES ON OLD FRENCH 
PHONOLOGY. 


THESE notes are suggested by and are put in 
the form of comments on the third edition of 
Paris’s ‘Extraits dela Chanson de Roland.’ It 
is unnecessary for me to say anything in praise 
of this book, and it is pretty certain that some, 
at least, of the matters I speak of in the follow- 
ing lines, have intentionally been left unmen- 
tioned by the author. It is precisely because 
the book already does so much for the begin- 
ner in helping him to realize what he is very 
apt not to realize, namely, that sounds are not 
the same thing as the letters used to represent 
them, that I bring forward these consider- 
ations. It seems to me they concern points 
where the bright student needs help with the 
questions he will be likely to ask. It should 
be added that I have in view the needs of 
American students particularly, and that I do 
not confine my remarks to the changes made 
in the third edition. P.xxxvi. The / at the 
end of the table of consonant signs used in the 
‘Observations grammaticales’ has the dot; of 
course a misprint. P. 3. It is not quite clear 
to me why Paris does not include here zu as 
one of the diphthongs (§4); from the language 
used ‘‘Les autres groupes de voyelles conti- 
gués..... forment toujours deux syllabes,’’ 
it would be inferred that he considers the form 
siut=sequit, mentioned in §102, p. 44, as 
having two syllables, which I cannot believe. 
Pp. 6, 7, $$12, 17. One would like to see 
either less detail or more; as stated here the 
rules for éand 2 in unaccented syllables are 
apt to perplex and confuse rather than to help. 
Both are said to come ‘‘4 l’atone”’ from ‘‘2, é@, i 
entravés,’’ though these are not the only 
sources mentioned. From the analogy of §22 
one would expect a different rule for the e (cf. 
however $10). The subject is too difficult 
for any but the clearest statements to be desir- 
able. Ifa brief statement is to be made, would 
it not be well to say that the exact determi- 
nation of é and 2 in unaccented syllables in the 
language of the ‘Roland’ is not possible? P. 11, 
§ 32. It isa pleasure to see the new signs for 
the Zand d which later disappear and the ac- 
count given of their values (§ 45), but if these 
two consonants are recognized for the period 
concerned, ought not one more consonant to 
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be added which French has since lost? 
Suchier has it in his table (Gr6ber’s ‘Grundriss,’ 
p. 585, as well as 8 and 5=Paris’s dotted ¢, @); 
he marks it 7. It is the sound of 2 beforeag 
or & sound, written zg in English hang, sung, 
and occurring in English in a number of words 
from Old French (anguish, rank, uncle), and 
according to the statements in $§ 53, 54 for 
and it would seem that Paris ought to recog- 
nize this value for the first 2 in sang/ent; the 
same value which Latin # had in a similar 
position. I make no strong objection to the 
lack of any mention of palatalized consonants 
(the d of aidier, the s of daissier, etc.), for 
perhaps the author considered that such men- 
tion would embarrass the learner more than it 
would help him, or he may have had other 
good reasons for silence. English words like 
Sinish, leash, etc., might be brought forward in 
considerable numbers to show that the palatal 
s (s’) or some sound developed from it existed 
in Old French. Are the cases where English 
has an s sound for a theoretical Old French 
palatal s, to be explained sometimes as later 
borrowings when s’ had become simply s in 
French, and has the spelling sometimes caus- 
ed s to be the sound in English instead of $? 
I incline to the opinion as the result of a still 
incomplete study, that, with due allowance for 
disturbing factors, the English forms will be 
found to corroborate the view that a palatal s 
existed in Old French. I know of no evidence 
for Behrens’s and ten Brink’s theoretical Old 
French s¢5, s$ in the history of angoisse from 
angustia (see Franz. Studien, v, 189, ten Brink, 
‘‘Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst,’’ p. 75, and 
recently Behrens, in Paul’s ‘Grundriss der 
germ. Philologie’ i, p. 835), and it seems to me 
improbable that it ever existed there. I think 
a palatal s can explain the -zss- in angoisse, 
and some cases at least of Italian sci(=s). 
The combination s¢¥ we may assume as the 
early value of sch in O. Fr. sche=Lat. sca; for 
example (pescheor=piscatorem), but here it 
later becomes 5, not iss.—To return to Paris’s 
‘Extraits,’ it does seem to me that § g1 might, 
with the assumption of palatalized consonants, 
be put in a way which would be easier for the 
student to understand and remember. P. 14, 
§ 43. The value of gu is an interesting question ; 
if in the Old French brought over into Eng- 
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land the combinations guz and gue always 
meant 47, fe, it would seem that our modern 
pronunciations in gutt, guest, etc. (cf. conguer 
with & by the side of conguest with sw) are 
due to the influence of the spelling, even in 
words so popular as guit, guits, guite. There 
is no doubt of this in some cases (cf. equip). 
But in learned or semi-learned words may not 
the gu have been pronounced in O. Fr. with 
the traditional value of gz, that is, with con- 
sonantal « (or u#) when e¢ or 7 followed? 
Cf. O. Fr. gui for cuz, and the occasional spell- 
ing with cw inMiddle English in some cases. 
In the last sentence of § 43, I should transiate 
‘*sans doute’”’ to students by some such word 
as ‘‘perhaps’’; there is no phonetic difficulty 
about 4w and gw before e and i. P. 18, $48. 
A few remarks on the phonetic value of the z 
here spoken of (ofre-ier from auc?’ rizare, not 
auct’ricare as before; see the glossary), and 
the way it becomes y (Paris’s undotted 7) 
would have been welcome, and would help 
the understanding of $91. Cf. Meyer-Liibke, 
‘Gramm. der roman. Sprachen,’ § 17, p. 34 (O. 
Fr. batoyer=baptizare, and the rest of the 
paragraph on Greek $), also Schuchardt in the 
Literaturblatt vy, 62. Would not the assumed 
value dz for the Greek letter explain every- 
thing? This might have become either identi- 
cal with dy or else confused with it, perhaps 
through an intermediate form d?. Whether 
the earlier Latin ss for Greek € had at first a 
phonetic value (zz?) depending on a popular 
imitation of dz I will not here discuss, though 
that does not seem to me at all impossible. 
Cf. also the remarks on z in Gréber’s ‘Grund- 
riss,’ pp. 448, 584-586. The value of the z in 
Old and Modern French comes up again in 
connection with § 56, p. 21. If we compare the 
z=ts after ‘‘z appuyée (azz)”’ mentioned in this 
paragraph, we shall perhaps think there is 
some reason for giving the z in guinze at least 
the value of dz rather than of ‘‘s douce,”’ 
especially if we reflect that z in Old French 
meaning ¢s has that value when its position 
corresponds to that in which d (for example) 
becomes 7; so that the traditional value dz 
would most naturally be assumed for it when 
the voiced pronunciation raises no difficulty. 
The sound z was in Old French usually repre- 
sented by s, as Paris says in §46. One can 








hardly help thinking of the two values of z in 
Italian, and supposing that the French value 
is not unconnected historically with one or 
both of the Italian meanings of the sign (of 
which I assume dz as the proper traditional 
one, the use for ¢s being later and not unnatu- 
ral). In that case, too, we can easily under 
stand how z in later French (and hence in 
English) spelling has the value of voiced s; it 
has lost the d of the older value dz, just as O. 
Fr. ¢c when =¢s now means s, and as Old 
French 7 and g (before ¢, 7) now means 2, 
instead of d2 as formerly. Of course we do 
not need to assume that O. Fr. z meant dz in 
any Cases in order to explain its modern value. 
I only mean that the modern value is not in- 
consistent with an earlier value dz in certain 
cases. If O. Fr. z had two values and one 
was és, then the other seems to me more like- 
ly to have been dz than z in the eleventh 
century. P. 29, §71. The masculine numeral 
‘two’ is apparently omitted by mistake. P. 35, 
last line of §87, the addition of words like 
‘‘except those in -jan’’ would perhaps help 
the beginner. P. 36, $91. It is not clear why 
s, 4,m, when preceded by a palatal, are not 
mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph 
where the statement seems intended to be 


complete. 
E. S. SHELDON. 
Harvard University. 





HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. 


Hermann und Dorothea von Goethe: Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by CALvIN 
Tuomas, Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literature in the University of Michigan. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1891. xxii, 
104. 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by W. T. Hew- 
ETT, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in Cornell University. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1891. 1, 233. 


HERE we have two American editions of a 
work of Goethe, of which we had already one 
excellent edition by Professor J. M. Hart, pub- 
lished by the Putnams, and a cheap one pub- 
lished by the Holts. Many of us would have 
been content to wait for these new editions 
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until we had an edition of the complete Faust 
and Wallenstein, also of a more comprehensive 
and representative Schiller’s Prose than that 
of Buchheim. Prof. Thomas’s edition of 
‘Hermann und Dorothea’ is intended to super- 
sede the old-fashioned Krauss edition which 
Messrs. Holt & Co. have had on their list a 
great many years. This new one appears also 
in the cheap paper cover of the ‘‘ Student’s 
Collection of Classic Plays’’ (sic). Professor 
Thomas’s excellent introduction and judicious 
notes deserved better treatment from the pub- 
lishers. Every page has the absurdly super- 
fluous heading ‘‘Hermann und Dorothea’”’ 
and nothing more. In Professor Hewett’s 
bibliography, Professor Thomas’s edition is 
not mentioned, owing to the fact, no doubt, 
that their books appeared within a few months 
of each other. The two editors do not agree 
as to the quality of the German hexameter. 
Professor Thomas inclines to the view expres- 
sed in Platen’s famous distich 
Holpricht is der Hexameter zwar, doch wird das Ge- 
dicht stets : 
Bleiben der Stolz Deutschlands, bleiben die Perle der 
Kunst. 

Prof. Hewett thinks that the verse of the poem 
suggests nothing unnatural and foreign, and 
that even the hexameter of Longfellow’s 
‘Evangeline’ is a success. But many will be 
inclined to take Longfellow at his word when 
hg says: 

‘*The motions of the English Muse [in the 


hexameter] are not unlike those of a prisoner 
dancing to the music of his own chains.”’ 


Professor Thomas’s ‘‘few remarks upon the 
metre,’’ as he modestly calls them, set the 
difficulties of modern hexameter in a very 
clear light before the students. I wonder that 
Prof. Hewett, whose edition is very elaborate 
and learned and who often quotes and speaks 
of Voss’s translation of Homer, does not 
mention Matthew Arnold’s essay ‘‘On Trans- 
lating Homer”’ in his ‘ Essays in Criticism.’ 
Arnold speaks of Voss, Evangeline, Goethe 
and the comparative fitness of German and 
English for hexameter. 

I cannot agree with Professor Thomas that 
Sasste, p. 62, 1. 2, (vii, 2) is a preterite subjunc- 
tive in a hypothetical relative sentence. In 
my opinion it is a preterite indicative for a per- 
fect. Die treffende Rede, in ix, 130, he trans- 
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lates: ‘‘the appropriateness of the words.” 
Professor Hewett has the phrase in his index 
but notin the notes. Professor Hart translates 
‘“‘searching.’’ Why not take ¢reffend in the 
sense of ‘to wound, hurt the feelings of,’ which 
sense it has two lines above: 


Da die Scherze des Vaters schon dich treffen so tief? 


Professor Hewett’s edition 


‘owes its origin to the wish of the publishers 
to include this favorite poem in their series of 
annotated texts.” 


Without question, it will rank with the best 
work done in the way of editing in America. 
This is saying a great deal, when we have 
Hart’s ‘Faust’i. and ‘ Goethe’s Prose’, Primer’s 
‘Minna von Barnhelm,’ White’s ‘ Lessing’s 
Prose’ and Thomas’s ‘ Tasso.’ 

Messrs. Heath & Co. had announced ‘ Her- 
mann und Dorothea’ in the ‘‘ intermediate ”’ 
group of texts. The elaborate introduction of 
fifty pages, the complete bibliography ahd the 
ample notes place it in the advanced group. 
_The wisdom of this change may be questioned. 
Goethe’s exquisite little epic is again weighed 
down, as it has been before at English and. 
German hands, with learned and minute com- 
ments, with hardly pertinent quotations, with 
etymological material and too frequent trans- 
lations. This gem of an idyl with its homely 
story, its lifelike characters so few in number, 
its Homeric simplicity, its vivid picture of Ger- 
man KXleinstadterei upon the awful historic 
background of the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century, is so easily put in the shade by 
the accumulated material of Diintzerian anno- 
tation. Professors Hart and Thomas are much 
more humane and appreciative than the other 
commentators. They emphasize, more even 
than Professor Hewett, the Homeric manner of 
the poem, though the latter has a list of Homeri- 
cisms in his index. Says Professor Hart, p. 
xx, of his introduction: 


‘* although the poem is throughout descriptive, 
it contains scarcely a description. The objects 
of the world of nature are not described by a 
tedious enumeration of their size, color, pro- 
portions, or the like, but by representing them 
as acted upon by man or as acting upon him.”’ 

Now this, in our opinion, strikes the key- 
note to a just estimate and full enjoyment of 
the poem. On this point see also Professor 
Thomas’s Introduction, p. xviii. 
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Professor Hewett’s Introduction treats of the 
sources of the poem, of the historical back- 
ground, of the composition, of Voss’s ‘Luise,’ of 
the text and of the verse. Under the first 
head the story of the Salzburg exiles is given 
in German and in English. It seems to me 
one would have been enough. Both /eim and 
vedlich are here rendered by ‘honest.’ The 
sections on the text and metre are excellent. 
The general index is valuable in spite of some 
omissions. Among the general reference 
books, Eberhard’s ‘Synonymisches Worter- 
buch’ is mentioned. It isa book to which our 
students ought to refer much oftener than they 
do. M. Heyne’s ‘Deutsches Worterbuch’ is 
out, at this writing, as far as Zich# and will 
deserve a place in such a list. 

The ‘ Elegie,’ written by Goethe while com- 
posing ‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ was not 
prefixed to the poem proper until 1820. It has 
been included by Professor Hewett. It is 
somewhat difficult, but copious notes explain 
the allusions and its relation to the ‘ Xenien’ 
and to ‘Hermann und Dorothea.’ 

In the preparation of the Notes it has been 
the editor’s purpose 
‘*to lead from the study of the poem to a wider 
knowledge of the language of the author and 
of the period in which he lived, and to make 


this work serve as an introduction toa more 
critical study of Goethe’s life and writings.”’ 


Among the several objects which we may have 
in view when studying a literary work, one 
seems to have been uppermost in the editor’s 
mind; namely, 

‘**to illustrate the thoughts of the author and 
the place which it bears in the history of his 
life.” 

Hence those long translations from Goethe’s 
diary under the head of ‘Composition of the 
poem,’ and the frequent citations from ‘Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit’ and ‘ Campagne in Frank- 
reich.’ Why some of these are given in Eng- 
lish, some in the original is not apparent. The 
same extract is given in English, in the intro- 
duction p. xxx, and in German p. II9g: 

The excellence of the notes lies in the line of 
history, Goethe-Literature, folk-lore, proverbs 
and German life and customs. The editor has 
made the most of the occasions offered him to 
elucidate points on the last three subjects. A 
whole page is given to liberty trees, one to 














‘orb ‘mitten,’ half a page to the stork and to 
Pfennig. After Karrn and Wagen had escap- 
ed in i, 117, they get'a long note in v, 185 with 
a reference to Hildebrand’s article in Grimm’s 
‘Dictionary’ thrown in. In fact one gets the 
impression that many notes are overdone. 
After Elend had received half a page in i, 8, 
it is again taken up in v, 99. What may be 
called the indefinite auch is not in the index, 
but, perhaps therefore, it has been treated 
three times; namely, in ii, 232; iii, 26; iv, 182. 
After the superfluous zich¢ of exclamations had 
been overlooked in i, 4, it is treated at length 
in iv, 187, with a reference to Grimm and with 
the final remark, ‘‘ This usage is so familiar in 
English as scarcely to attract attention.” 
Why speak of it at all? The accusative abso- 
lute is treated four times, namely, iv, 24, 178; 
viii, 85 ; ix, 90; but only two are in the index. 
The words meaning to ‘linger’ are treated 
twice: ii, 195; vi, 298. After the difference 
between Pferd, Ross and Gaul has been stated 
in a note on ii, 61, the etymology of Pferd fol- 
lows in ii, 135. The notes upon i, 190, 97; v, 
82 contain, so to speak, a note upon or within 
anote. In the first example there is a note 
upon the Weltkind, occurring in the famous 
lines that were written on the Lahn-Rhine trip 
of 1774: 


Prophete rechts, Prophete links, 
Das Weltkind in der Mitten. 


For the study of Goethe’s life and language 
the frequent citations from his works are wel- 
come, but a number of other quotations are 
not pertinent; for example, von Feuchtersle- 
ben’s ‘‘Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rat,’’ etc., 
taken from Wagner’s edition, ix, 180; two 
stanzas from Paul Gerhard’s ‘Ich bin ein Gast 
auf Erden,’ ix, 269; Voss’s ‘Luise’ ii, 12, on H. 
and D. vi, 147, where hduslich is used in a 
different sense by Voss, if Grimm’s ‘Dictionary’ 
is right. The note on ii, 166 is as follows: 


‘*Every beginning is difficult said the thief 
when he stole the anvil. ‘Aller Anfang ist 
schwer sagte der Dieb und stahl zuerst einen 
Amboss.’ Simrock p. 18.” 


Now, is it worth while to quote the simple 
proverb expanded by this trifling folk-witti- 
cism ? 

As actually misleading must the following 
quotation be characterized, in the note on zu 
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in i, 200, which is interpreted as ‘‘in addition, 
or in unison with,”’ 

Lieblich in der Briute Locken 

Spielt der jungfriiuliche Kranz, 

Wenn die hellen Kirchenglocken 

Laden zu des Festes Glanz. 


In my opinion, Professor Hewett has done 
too much also in the way of translating the 
text. I believe with Professor Thomas who 
says in his edition of ‘Tasso,’ “much help of 
that sort is baneful.”’ There is hardly a page 
of notes, on which there is not an uncalled-for 
translation, according to my judgment. If 
erleben, zaudern (twice), durch einander, kra- 
men, sengen, Mitgift do not mean respective” 
ly ‘experience,’ ‘hesitate,’ ‘pell-mell,’ ‘rum- 
mage,’ ‘scorch,’ ‘dowry,’ what do they mean ? 
These translations are only superfluous, those 
of whole phrases and sentences are positively 
injurious. Examples are, not to go beyond 
the second canto: ‘Elegie,’ 8, 9, 29; i, 89; ii, 
202, 206, 220, 241. Some of the translations 
cannot be called happy ones, to say the least. 
In i, 94 Spuren is rendered by ‘remains’; in 
vi, 61, ‘despair rouses in the heart many an 
atrocious enterprize.’ In vii, 195 “och does 
not mean ‘additional.’ The proverb in iii, 66, 
‘‘Wer nicht vorwarts geht, der kommt zu- 
riicke’’ need not be looked for in classical, 
that is, in Greek or Latin literature; for der 
Alten in the preceding line probably means ‘ of 
the forefathers,’ 

If, in vi, 5, schrecklicher is construed as an 
appositive adjective in the genitive plural it 
cannot be translated ‘years to us more terri- 
ble.’ In v, 140 Wage is rendered by ‘ whiffle- 
tree’ and ‘spring-bar-tree.’ What is this last 
word? A ‘spring-tree-bar’ is spooking 
through all the German-English dictionaries, 
but it is not to be found in the ‘Century Diction- 
ary.’ I half suspect it is a phantom word and 
that Professor Hewett’s ‘spring-bar-tree ’ is its 
double. Still it would be difficult to say which 
language, German or English, has more terms 
for this part of the wagon. Here are a 
few: ‘ whiffletree,’ ‘swingletree,’ ‘singletree,’ 
‘splinter-bar,’ ‘evener,’ Schwengel, Klipp- 
schwengel, Sprengwage, Ortscheit, Wagscheit, 
Zugscheit, Wacht.  Cholevius’ statement, 
quoted by Professor Hewett, that Brake is 
used in many districts were Wage is unknown, 
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may be true, but it is not the whole truth. I 
take it, Cholevius’ Brake stands for Bracke, 
which is both in Grimm and Sanders. 

There is also too much etymology in the 
notes. Students that are expected to profit by 
O.H.G. and M.H.G. quotations, and are re- 
ferred to Braune’s O.H.G. grammar may be 
supposed to have access to Kluge, Skeat and 
Grimm. Many very likely own the first two. 
Heyne has just reached the word Rémer in 
Grimm, and what he gives supersedes, in my 
opinion, Skeat’s statements as to ‘rummer,’ 
in the note on i, 168. It may be questioned 
whether Mitze in i, 37 and iv, 167 means 
Schlafmiitze, if by that is meant Nachtmiiize. 
It is rather something like a smoking or fatigue 
cap, intermediate between the.stiff hat and the 
négligé nightcap. Ndchée in viii, 56 and ix, 
10, is interpreted as an archaic genitive singu- 
lar. It is very questionable to my mind, 
whether the M.H.G. mehée, genitive singular 
of the z-stem, has survived in the literary lan- 
guage of the end of the eighteenth century. 
There are no examplesinGrimm. The genitive 
plural would not be so unusual here. There 
are four illustrative examples in Grimm sud 
Nacht. Many will dissent from the statement 
that F. Vischer’s criticism of iv, 199 is not 
justifiable. The line does smack of Rousseau, 
Philine and the Roman Elegies! The note on 
iii, 41 states that both auf and am are used 
with denken. But with a marked difference! 
Dréuen is said to be ‘‘even common in 
Luther,”’ viii, 11. I am not sure what this 
‘even’? means. Heyne says, that drohen does 
not occur in Luther, but does occur in the 
sixteenth century, and predominates since the 
end of the seventeenth. I have found drauw- 
en and bedrduwen five times in a Bible of the 
year 1563, once in three reprints of Luther’s 
smaller writings, but drohen not once. 

Professor Hewett’s notes suffer still from a 
certain unevenness and crudeness which no 
doubt a second edition will remove. The 
misprints in the illustrative quotations are 
sometimes very annoying. Take the last one. 
It is from Arndt, credited to Grimm’s ‘Diction- 
ary.’ Heyne has put an explanatory phrase 
‘unter den Sonnen”’ at the end of the last 
line. These words have slidden down one 
line, so that Professor Hewett makes it appear, 
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that the quotation is from one of Arndt’s poems 
headed, ‘‘ Unter den Sonnen.”’ Under v. 147, 
Graf Eberhard der Rauschebart appears as an 
author. The sources of a number of quotations 
are not given at all; as, under v, 57; or merely 
the author, or book and chapter, or act and 
scene are given; as, under iii, 9, 22; ii, 157; v, 
179; Vi, 191; viii, 88. Under iii, 9, Liebhaberin 
for Liebhaberei, must be a misprint, but I 
cannot hunt up the source. Why are the 
O.H.G. and M.H.G. single words and quota- 
tions generally put in German type, when the 
accented vowels had to be put in Latin type? 
In the following notes the text is not quoted 
correctly: ii, 83; ii, 154, 167; vi, 253; ix, 51. 
Notes that are not clear, or cannot be made out 
at all, are those on i, 3 (last line), 122, 158, 195; 
ii, 57, 220; iv, 93; vi, 44; ix, 79. Whatis meant 
by ‘‘the expectation of the new scene is fore- 
indicated,’’ on p. 131? 

There are a number of what may be called 
belated notes. The one on v, 185 was evident- 
ly intended for i, 117 where Kaarn and Wagen 
occur together. The one on ii, 258 should 
have been on i, 21. If se/ig was to be trans- 
lated at all, it should have been in ii, go, not 
in ix, 17. There are six more of such notes, 
but some of them have references. 

Some notes are inconsistent with each other, 
if not contradictory. Before the difference 
between sondern and ader has been stated in 
notes on v, 179 and vii, 52, aber is given as the 


‘force of wud in ii, 98 and 110, when its force is 


clearly sondern. Under vi, 193, the primitive 
meaning of mi/de is said to be ‘generously.’ 
This does not harmonize with the statement 
under i, 13. Gelassen and geduldig are dis- 
tinguished under ii, 27, yet in vi, 49 the first is 
translated by ‘patient.’ 

While the notes are abundant and ample, 
some repeated and some madapropos, there 
are also those that are too meagre; and some 
points that should have had notes, in my 
opinion, have none. Under ix, 46, we are told 
that Lessing’s little work ‘Wie die Alten den 
Tod gebildet haben ’ (sic) had an incredible in- 
fluence. How many students will know how, 
why? Under viii, 3 much is made of older 
Blick for the now common #iZz, but that 
Bittz is a derivative of Blick is not mentioned. 
The difficult construction : ev sag?’ es thr denn, 





in iv, 43, needs more elucidation than a mere 
paraphrase with an added mich¢. Students want 
to know where the zich¢f comes from. The 
phonetic relation of drduen and drohen might 
have been explained under viii, 11. How 
is it, that Czsar wore a wreath aus Bediirf- 
nis, ‘Elegie,’ 18? The mere quoting of 
Heine’s “Die Luft ist kiihl und es dunkelt”’ 
does not explain den dunkelnden Pfad in 
viii, 38. Peculiar are Fabriken which means 
‘manufacture’ in i, 58; verdunkelt in ii, 84; the 
accusative wenige Stunden, in iv, 193; den Tag 
Zeb, in vi, 310; an’s Ohr hin, in vii, 190; the 
dative hiinftigen Zeiten, in ix, 257; in Sinn, in 
iii, 107; Stunden, in y, 21; mit Freuden, in ii, 
50; dei Rat, in iv, 175. 


H. C. G. BRANDT. 
Hamilton College. 





CHAUCER. 


Studies 1n Chaucer: His Life and Writings. 
By THomas R. Lounssury, Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University. In three volumes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1892. 


THE twenty-fifth birthday of the foundation of 
the Chaucer Society has been most fittingly 
celebrated. Professor Lounsbury’s ‘Studies 
in Chaucer’ combine in forming a complete 
record and a critical appreciation of the multi- 
farious results won from the researches of the 
past quarter of a century. It must have been 
a very pleasant duty for Professor Lounsbury 
to dedicate his work to Professor Child, the 
veritable pioneer in Chaucerian studies. 

The readers of these three octavo volumes, 
covering over fifteen hundred pages of scholar- 
ly criticism, will congratulate themselves that 
the author could not find satisfaction in his 
earlier ‘‘ intention of putting together in a com- 
pendious and easily accessible form the results 
of the latest investigations.’’ Interesting in- 
deed would have been a convenient summary 
of all the material gathered under the title of 
the publications of the Chaucer Society, but 
how much more intrinsically valuable are 
these exhaustive treatises which the writer 
concluded to set for his task. 

In these eight chapters, each so written as 
to form a complete monograph in itself, Pro- 
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fessor Lounsbury approaches his subject 
essentially as a critic, for he has labored not 
merely to record former researches, but also 
to examine the possible value of those self- 
styled investigations. The biography of the 
poet elicits the first exercise of this critical 
faculty. Chaucer and Shakespeare have had 
voluminous biographies to offset the little that 
has been known of their lives. Professor 
Lounsbury has not thought it advisable to 
interweave the story-threads of the poet’s life 
with some fantastic arrangement of his works. 
Professor ten Brink chose such a plan for his 
sketch of Chaucer in his ‘ History of English 
Literature,’ despite the trouble and ill success 
he encountered in the disposition of so much 
undated material. On reading the scheme 
invented by Professor ten Brink one hardly 
agrees that the ‘‘ABC’”’ poem bears a post- 
Italian stamp; that the tales of Virginia and 
Greselda, the preamble of the Wyf of Bath, the 
story of May and January offer many clues to 
assist in theirfarrangement. In chapter i, Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury rejects all traditional state- 
ments, presents the few dates and events now 
recognized as being the only true material for 
a biographical notice, and discusses at great 
length and with equally great thoroughness 
the question of the date of Chaucer’s birth, 
leaving the reader at the end of forty pages 
with the happy information that ‘‘ born some- 
time Chaucer certainly was.”’ 

In chapter ii we are led along a gallery of 
productions depicting a series of most roman- 
tic biographical legends. The author says 
that ‘‘in the biography of no other man of 
letters can there, perhaps, be found such a 
record ’’ of absurd stories. 

Before entering upon a criticism of the poet’s 
works, time is called, and chapter iii tells of 
the text of Chaucer before and after the intro- 
duction of printing. The early editions have 
passed through much the same mode of treat- 
ment as the poet’s biography—the more, the 
better. A tabulation of the various editions 
and their dates would have presented to the 
reader’s eye a distinct outline of the facts re- 
lated in the chapter itself. 

Chapter iv, ‘‘the Writings of Chaucer,’’ is 
not a critical review of the sources, subject- 
matter, motives and literary significance of the 





poet’s works, but a history of the method used 
in rejecting the spurious productions and sav- 
ing the genuine. The ascription to Chaucer 
of all sorts of poetry regardless of all laws of 
criticism has brought into existence a number 
of remedies called ‘‘tésts of genuineness” 
which Professor Lounsbury groups into two 
classes ; the first including tests of personal or 
contemporary testimony, manuscript test, the 
grammatical test; the second, tests of dialect 
and rime, the ye and y test, rhetorical test, 
tests of vocolulary and others. The second 
class of tests is claimed to be corroboratory, 
but not conclusive. Take, for example, the 
poem entitled ‘‘The Flower and the Leaf.”’ 
It is unpleasant enough to submit such a 
beautiful poem to this trial. As a poetic 
symbol, the contest between the flower and 
the leaf must have been familiar to Chaucer and 
his successors, for they could have read it not 
only in three poems by Eustache Deschamps, 
but also in a fourth ode bearing still closer re- 
semblance to the poem before us. The first 
class of tests cannot be used, but the frequent 
employment of the ye and y rime, and the 
misuse of the rules for rime dependent upon 
grammatical terminations, are sufficient to 
prove the spuriousness of the poem. Not so 
easily dispatched is the ‘‘Romance of the 
Rose.’”’ The proofs for the ungenuineness of 
this work, collected by Professor Skeat, are 
weighty and numerous, in fact, weighty and 
numerous enough to win over Professor ten 
Brink. Yet there was plenty of room fot con- 
troversy, and Professor Lounsbury has entered 
the field. How successfully? The reader 
alone must decide, for it is a question involving 
many and insoluble difficulties. Itstands thus, 
the ‘‘ strongest evidence against the genuine- 
ness of this version of the ‘Roman de la Rose’ 
is the auxiliary use of the present do,’’ while 
the ‘‘ strongest sort of evidence for its genuine- 
ness is the Chaucerian character of the 
translation.’’ It is the constant occurrence 
of Chaucer’s words, phrases, mannerisms, 
methods of translation as well as independent 
expressions, which goes to prove the genuine- 
ness of the poem and the insufficiency of 
Professor Skeat’s arguments. But in advanc- 
ing this so-called literary test, Professor 
Lounsbury readily foresaw a possible demurrer, 
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urging that all these various expressions which 
have been enumerated are not really distinc- 
tive; that the very inevitableness of their 
constant employment is of itself evidence that 
they cannot be so. It may be further main- 
tained that Chaucer and the author of this 
translation were both doing no more than 
making use of the common phraseology of the 
time. It is true that the comparison of 
Chancer’s works with those of any contempo- 
rary must be inadequate, because ‘‘no great 
body of contemporary rymed_ production of 
different authors exists.’’ But is Gower the 
representative? Many of the words and 
phrases cited as notably frequent in Chaucer 
are stereotyped alliterative forms. Such 
phrases are: soth fo say, sothly to say, withou- 
ten wene, were, black as a bery, woundes.. 
wide, faire fresshe, swelte and swete. What 
we wish to emphasize is that these are formal 
alliterative phrases, and as such are less known 
and employed by Gower than by any contem- 
porary writer named or nameless. And equal- 
ly inadequate for comparison seem to be the 
parallel passages selected from the genuine 
works of Chaucer. The subject requires much 
wider illustration than has been attempted in 
both this chapter and the appendix. The 
poetic vocabulary of Chaucer and his contem- 
poraries is surprisingly traditional, is almost 
too formal and similar to allow a satisfactory 
line of proof. 

Chapter v, “‘ The Learning of Chaucer,”’’ is 
an interesting subject that has never before 
been presented so entertainingly. The fre- 
quent citation of authors and authorities, the 
many recently discovered originals and paral- 
lels evince an extensive, though perhaps not a 
scholarly, store of learning on the poet’s part. 
If no praise is to be awarded Chaucer for 
knowing Latin and French in these words, 


‘*To be an educated man at all, one had to 
know Latin... In some things French could 
take its place, but it could not fill it. Both of 
these tongues were the common possession of 
every one in England of the fourteenth century 
who aimed to be a man of letters at all. In 
knowing them Chaucer would have no special 
distinction over many of his contemporaries,” 


we prefer to pass a few pages and read 


‘« Chaucer, accordingly, could not have fail- 
ed to meet with it [respect for knowledge of 
three languages besides his own] in an age 


| when familiarity with foreign tongues implied 
a great deal more than it does now.”’ 
It is not surprising that the great book of-the 
Renaissance of literature, the ‘Roman de la 
Rose,’ should have made such an impression 
on the young English poet as to have colored 
his poetic vision more than ‘‘all other French 
poetry put together.’”’ Probably Chaucer be- 
gan the translation of this great masterpiece 
and of Boethius’s ‘De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae’ in his youth, for we have hardly a 
piece of work from his pen in which their in- 
fluence has not been felt. Among the French 
writers with whom Chaucer is styled acquaint- 
ed is Eustache Deschamps. The latter’s 
poem dedicated to the ‘great translator”’ 
confirms this claim though ‘not a single line 
of the English poet has so far been traced ”’ 
to him. Froissart’s name, then, should not 
have been omitted from this list of French 
writers. It is true that Chaucer’s name occurs 
only in the fhronicler’s account of the negoti- 
ations of 1377 at Montreuil, but there is the 
borrowed passage, though who enjoys the 
obligation is a question, showing a literary in- 
debtedness at least. And Professor Skeat 
writes : P 

‘When we come to Chaucer we recognise 
in him one who was a great student of the 
poetry of France, and was well acquainted 


with the writings of Guillaume de Machault, 
Jean de Froissart and others.”’ 


The second volume closes with a review, 
chapter vi, of Chaucer’s relation to the Eng- 
lish language and to the religion of his time. 
Certainly the poet exercised a marked in- 
fluence upon the language of his time, but just 
how to describe his attitude towards Wycliffe 
is a more difficult undertaking. Anything like 
a thorough treatise upon Chaucer’s English 
and that of his contemporaries cannot be 
written until more research has been made. 
It is not enough to glance at the poet’s vocabu- 
lary, to average up the French and Anglo- 
Saxon elements in it. Dr. Eugen Einenkel 
has given a model of the method necessary to 
such a task; it is eminently a work of com- 
parison ; it involves a study of phrases as well 
as of words; not only of Chaucer, but also of 
his contemporaries and predecessors. It is 
right to conclude that Chaucer’s English 
became the language of English literature not 
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because he rejected and selected words, but 
because he made those already in use the 
medium of his own expression. Professor 
Lounsbury truly observes. 


‘‘His work, in consequence, was the first 
effectual barrier that literature raised against 
the rapid change then going on in our speech.”’ 


‘Chaucer in Literary History” is entitled 
chapter vii. Interest in Chaucer is a just indi- 
cator of the literary taste of any age. All 
honor, therefore, is due the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries for the admiration of the 
great English poet. The cultivation of Chau- 
cer touched lowest point in the middle and 
end of the seventeenth century. The eigh- 
teenth still continued ignorant and indifferent 
with respect to him. This indifference, Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury says, resulted from the 
‘lack of knowledge, and not from the lack of 
intelligence.’’ 

Tyrwhitt’s edition of the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’’ in 1775, ‘heralded the coming of a 
new order of things.’’ And admiration for the 
poet has enrolled many a name famous in 
English literature from the days of Words- 
worth to Lowell. But in view of the pleasure 
stored up for the reader in the eighth and final 
chapter, it is impossible to tarry and discuss 
the modernization of Chaucer in orthography 
and pronunciation. 

In this closing monograph Professor Louns- 
bury purposes to present Chaucer as a literary 
artist, to discuss the poet’s characteristic quali- 
ties in order to uphold the assertion previously 
made that Chaucer was an artist in the ‘‘ fabri- 
cation of his verse as well as in the construc- 
tion of his plot and the telling of his story.” 
In face of all the elaborate study made by Pro- 
fessor ten Brink, of an attempted construction 
of the poet’s biography based on the technical 
development of his poetic genius and versifi- 
cation, is it not misleading to write ?— 


‘‘Tn the various eulogistic tributes that have 
been paid to the poet, it is rare that it [the 
technical part of his work] has received even 
cursory notice. In none of them has it ever 
been credited with its full significance.”’ 


Certainly Chaucer’s attitude towards litera- 
ture was a Critical one, yet that could not keep 
him from some of the evils of his age, and one 
of these was a something wont to be called 
‘‘ prolixity.”? But we are now told that this is 





not it. It is his ‘improper introduction of 
extraneous matter,’’ ‘‘this is a fault of con- 
structive skill, but it is not a fault of expres- 
sion.” 

There is no reason to fear that Sandras’s 
attack upon Chaucer’s originality will mislead 
the student of Chaucer. Professor Ebert met 
Sandras long since and conquered him. And 
who can forget those glowing words penned 
by Lowell (and we quote these because no 
mention is made of Mr. Lowell’s essay on 
‘ Chaucer’) ?— 

‘* Chaucer seems to me to have been one of 
the most purely original of poets, as much so 
in respect of the world that is about us as 
Dante in respect of that which is within us. 
** He is original, not in the sense that he 
thinks and says what nobody ever thought and 
said before, and what nobody can ever think 
and say again, but because he is always 
natural, because, if not always absolutely new, 
he is always delightfully fresh, because he sets 
before us the world as it honestly appeared to 
Geoffrey Chaucer, and not a world as it seem- 


ed proper to certain people that it ought to 
appear.”’ 


There are many traits of Chaucer which 
reveal the very highest type of originality, 
that conscious impulse to herald the dawn of 
the new birth, the renaissance, that prophetic 
glimpse into the sublimer realm of English 
literature, the drama. 

This entire eighth chapter is a memorial of 
studious praise; it fearlessly sets forth the 
principles of true art and submits to their criti- 
cism an artist known by the author to be 
superior to their most searching tests. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury has expressed an apprecia- 
tion of that second greatest of English poets 
in words which will not fail to charm the 
reader, to awaken his enthusiasm and to in- 
struct him, and the Professor’s grand work 
will stamp this age as one that will be ‘‘re- 
puted eminent for learning’’ because of the 
extent to which it has become learned in 
Chaucer and his writings. 

The beauty and expensive dress of these 
volumes, their excellent typography and wide- 
margined pages are most complimentary to 
the skill and liberality of Professor Louns- 
bury’s publishers. 


CHARLES FLINT MCCLuMPHA. 
University of the City of New York. 
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GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


A Universal English-German and German- 
English Dictionary by Dr. FELIX FLUGEL. 
Fourth, entirely remodelled, edition of Dr. 
J. G. FLUGEL’s Complete Dictionary of the 
English and German Languages, Braun- 
schweig: George Westermann, 1891. 


Encyclopaedic English-German and German- 
English Dictionary. Uniform in plan and 
arrangement with Sachs-Villate’s French- 
German and German-French Dictionary. 
By Professor Dr. Ep. Murer. Berlin: Lan- 
genscheidt, 1891——.  [A.—Brahmin.] 


The announcement of the fourth completely 
revised edition of ‘Fliigel’ may serve as a 
convenient occasion for alluding briefly to the 
principal publications which have already ap- 
peared in the same field. One of the earliest 
as wellas the most imposing is ‘ Lucas,’ a bulky 
jumble of heterogeneous definition, expensive 
and scarce. ‘Hilpert’ is voluminous and still 
valuable, but somewhat out of date and hard 
tofind. ‘Grieb’ is more modern, but enlarges 
only slightly the vocabulary of its plundered 
predecessors. For ordinary purposes the most 
available dictionary at present would be either 
‘Thieme-Preusser’ or ‘Cassell-Heath.’ The 
former is more detailed and notes the accent 
of German words; the latter, for its size, is 
remarkably comprehensive and fresh. Both 
contain many recent terms, although neither 
has been revised sufficiently to indicate to 
those who desire them all the recent changes 
in orthography, nor does either treat pro- 
nunciation with satisfactory thoroughness, or 
the nomenclature of persons and places. 
‘Whitney’ is suggestive in etymologies, but 
is meagre in definition and specially inadequate 
in the English-German portion. ‘Longmans’ 
is a truly admirable pocket dictionary—for 
the overcoat. As yet there is nothing in 
German to match the marvelous ‘Dictionnaire 
de Poche’ of John Bellows. Numerous other 
mediocre works also exist, until the list dwin- 
dles down finally to the insignificant ‘ Feller.’ 
‘Hoppe,’ at present far from complete (Berlin, 
1888, A-Close), if ever finished on the same 
scale as the initial part, is to be an elaborate 
and invaluable English-German Dictionary. 
‘Muret,’ now going through the press, includ- 





ing many biogrophical and encyclopedic de- 
tails, seems to be the only formidable rival of 
‘ Fliigel’ as a fairly exhaustive work of refer- 
ence. Among the characteristics of ‘Muret’ is 
an elaborate system, carried out with be- 
wildering thoroughness, of typographical de- 
vices to convey a variety of condensed informa- 
tion by means of cgnventional pictured signs, 
together with a large number of general and 
special orthoépic symbols, and an abundance 
of familiar and unfamiliar abbreviations. 
These signs and symbols and abbreviations 
are all carefully explained either upon the 
margins or in an appropriate introduction. 
The page is rendered somewhat uncomely, but 
to one who has mastered the key the ad- 
vantage is obvious. The prospectus declares 
that the vocabluary is the richest and most 
complete of its kind, and supports the claim 
by a comparative count of ‘Murray,’ the 
‘Century,’ the ‘Imperial,’ ‘Webster,’ ‘Fliigel,’ 
etc., from A to Achaean, in which Muret’s 
name leads all the rest. A reviewer in the 
Nation, however, (March 19, 1891) has already 
indicated that this plurality is partly gained by 
a padding of geographical names; and, it 
might have been added, by the incorporation 
of many simple compounds, of a number of 
rare or obsolete words, and of the riches of 
our scientific and technical terminology. But 
this very explanation will betray the copious 
nature of the work. Although it lacks the 
literary finish in execution and the abundance 
of quotation from English authors which adorn 
‘Fliigel,’ it promises to be a masterpiece of 
conscientious and comprehensive lexicogra- 
phy. A more detailed examination of its con- 
tents must naturally be deferred until the issue 
has progressed further. 

Of the nature and scope of the German- 
English part we have as yet no information 
beyond the general announcement, which 
presents as editor the weighty name of Prof. 
Daniel Sanders. The revised orthography is 
to beemployed. The publication of the whole 
work is professedly to be completed within 
about six years, but according to most prece- 
dents this ¢erminus ad quem will be extended 
into the next century. Meanwhile we have in 
‘Fliigel’ an excellent guide to carry us over 
the interval. 
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Looking more closely at the latter work, we 
find that the external appearance leaves little 
to be desired. The typographical treatment 
of the page is admirable, and forms a strong 
zesthetic contrast to the appearance of Muret’s 
columns, which bristle like the field of Cadmus. 

The German-English part contains 923 three- 
column pages, while the English-German 
portion requires about double that space. This 
is partly occasioned by the liberal supply of 
quotations from English writers, illustrating 
historically the use of the word under dis- 
cussion. These quotations are drawn from the 
standard English and American classics of the 
last two or three centuries, with a considerable 
proportion from recent literature, and are so 
judiciously chosen that they will be as inter- 
esting to the English reader as they must be 
edifying to the foreign student. In citations 
from Shakspere, an occasional happy transla- 
tion by Tieck or others has been utilized. 

The usual number of tables of verbs and 
nouns, and keys for pronunciation, have been 
appended, while proper names, geographical 
and biographical terms, and in short the whole 
substance of such appendices as those of Web- 
ster and Worcester, where employed, is spread 
through the main vocabulary. The range of 
definition is generous, and includes not merely 
the current literary vocabulary, but technical 
terms, slang, and the special nomenclature of 
the various sciences. The terminology of 
botany, mining, ornithology, for instance, and 
of the sea, seems well represented, and phrases 
from Latin and the modern languages find a 
place. The familiar names of classic fable 
appear in profusion, but many of the characters 
of Germanic mythology are left shivering in 
outer darkness. We note the Asem, to be sure, 
but not all of their individual representatives. 
In these days of the worship of Wagner if not 
of Klopstock,the names of Zoi and his fellows 
ought not to fail; nor should Brunhilue and 
Chriemhilde, Siegfried and Hagen be con- 
spicuously wanting. If Apollo is given, why 
not Baldur? If Aphrodite, why not Frau 
Holda? But while Hercules and Cerberus and 
Oceanus are there, Fenrir is absent, and 
Fafnir and Grendel, as well as Heimdall and 
the tree Yggdrasil. 

The terminology of scientific grammar, in- 





cluding phonology, has also been treated 
somewhat meagrely. This meagre treatment, 
however, is in large measure due to what Dr. 
Wright, the talented translator of a part of 
Brugmann’s comparative grammar, styles ‘‘ the 
poverty-stricken state of our language as re- 
gards current philological technical terms.”’ 
It would indeed be a boon to the beginner in 
philological research if some competent hand 
were to collect and elucidate in a special and 
compact vocabulary the corresponding terms 
in both languages which are peculiar to the 
study of linguistics. This work has already 
been done in part by the translators of Paul 
and of Braune, of Brugmann, of Kluge, and of 
Behaghel. 

Further, the common parlance of the card 
table may be found, although not all the special 
terms are given. Slam and ruff and rubber 
appear in both parts, but fizesse is omitted. 
Revoke is given, but not deny; and cross-ruff 
appears only under Zwickmiihle.—The terms 
of the game of cricket, which German schools 
are beginning to practice, have not been in- 
corporated. 

The discussion of abverbs and prepositions 
in both parts is thoroughly satisfactory, a de- 
sirable feature in view of the unfinished 
‘Grimm’ and the inadequate treatment in 
‘Sanders.’ To verify this, one needs merely 
to open the work at random, for instance at aé, 
an, auf, aus, bei, bis, her, hin, von, vor, zu; or 
at about, abroad, across, after, between, for, 
on, out, over, to, under. 

The idioms with verbs are fully presented, as 
may be seen in the articles break, come, do, 
get, let, make, put, throw, and the corespond- 
ing German words. Note, for instance, gehen, 
lassen, machen, stehen. Words such as cully, 
deemster, Dixie, Downing Street, Drawcan- 
sir, ducdame, Minerva Press, Nimini-pimini, 
sawney, slyboots, storge, touch-and-go, wegot- 
ism, illustrate the variety of definition, while 
articles like 522/, body, eye, fall, Miss, run, self, 
she, sir, take, turn, way, what, or Auge, Glick, 
Kopf, Schlag, schon, Zug, will show the © 
thoroughness with which the meanings and 
use of a term have been traced. Another 
valuable feature of the work may be found in 
the articles on the various letters, where many 
useful abbreviations are grouped. Variations 
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of pronunciations are carefully indicated, as in 
clerk, contrite, desiccate, Elizabethan, imbecile, 
levant, prow, reverie, and many others. The 
revised orthography has not been used, 
and scientific etymology has been attempted. 
The latter omission needs no explanation, 
but one might well be curious to learn the views 
which in the former case have prompted so 
conservative a course. Perchance these views 
may be given in the Supplement, which has 
not yet appeared. 


Horatio S. WHITE. 
Cornell University. 





SPANISH LITERATURE. 


La gesta del Cid Raccolte e Ordinate dal Prof. 
ANTONIO REsTorRI. Milano: Hoepli. 18g0. 
8vo, pp. 272. 


Tuis is ‘‘una crestomazia speciale delle opere 
e dei documenti spagnoli concernenti il Cid.”’ 
In addition to many extracts from the ‘ Poema 
del Cid,’—about a third of the entire poem is 
given, the various passages being connected 
by a running analysis,—Restori has here col- 
lected a large quantity of material from sources 
that are not easily accessible. As notext of the 
‘Poema’ has appeared since that of Voll- 
mdller (1879), which is long since out of print, 
this part of Restori’s book will serve a very 
useful purpose. 

In addition, the volume contains extracts 
from the ‘Cronica Rimada,’ the romances, 
poems, dramas and novels in which the Cid 
material has been treated in Spanish literature; 
the whole being followed by a good glossary 
and an index of proper names. 

However excellent the Chrestomathy of 
Restori may be in other respects, his method 
of scansion of the ‘Poema’ certainly seems 
remarkable. The measure he has used may 
not be intended for the eye, but the question 
is, will it adopt itself to the ear? It would 
have been very interesting, if, in his Introduc- 
tion, Restori had again briefly given his views 
about the metre of the poem, as his article in 
the Propugnatore, to which he refers, is not 
easily within reach. Of this part of his work 
Baist says: 

‘‘die metrische Auffassung ist die unhalt- 
barste, welche noch dem Denkmal entgegen 
gebracht worden ist.’’* 


1 Literaturblatt, December 1891, col. 411. 








Much has been written upon the versification 
of the ‘ Cid,’ the latest article that has appear- 
ed being by Cornu in his ‘Etudes sur le 
Poéme du Cid,” in the ‘Etudes Romanes 
dediées 4 Gaston Paris.’2 Here Cornu comes 
back to the opinion expressed by Pidal forty 
years ago, that the ‘ Poema del Cid’ is written 
in the measure of the old romances. Baist 
does not think that Cornu has proven his 
theory, nor does he think that the alexandrine 
is the basis of the poem. Cornu, p. 420, says: 


‘‘On peut donner plusieurs preuves que le 
vers de quatorze syllabes, coupé en deux 
moitiés par les éditeurs de romances, est aussi 
celui du P. du Cid, quoique, dans 1’état ot il 
nous est parvenu, la versification y soit ex- 
cessivement maltraitée.”’ 


The weakest of these proofs, Cornu con- 
tinues, is that which may be deduced from the 
verses ‘‘ which remained safe and sound in the 
not very faithful memory of Per Abbat,’’ and 
he gives a number of fourteen syllable verses: 
all in all, such sound verses make up about 
one third of the whole poem. A better proof, 
he says, may be found in the ‘Cronica Rimada,’ 


‘*but the best proof of all to establish that the 
verse of fourteen syllables is that employed 
by the poet, we find in the half-verses which 
contain proper names,”’ 


of which he gives a classified list. Such are: 

Peso feut] a Albardiaz. 2042. 

EI castiello de Alcoger. 569. 

Pesa alos de Alcocer. 861, etc. 
Whatever view of the metre of the ‘Poema 
del Cid’ may be taken, it is certainly impossi- 
ble, in the present corrupt state of the text,— 
the MSS. in the opinion of Prof. Baist being ot 
the fourteenth century,—to force the thirty- 
seven hundred odd verses into any uniform 
measure. 

A few examples of Restori’s method are sub- 
joined: 

De los sos oios tan | fuerte mientre lorando, 1. 

E sin falcones ¢ | sin adtores mudados. 5. 
P Los de dentro non les | quieren tornar palabra, 36. 

Myo Cid Ruy Diaz, el | que en buen ora cinxo espada. 58, 


Non lo conpra ca el | se lo avie consigo. 67. 


Ya lo vedes que | el rrey lea ayrado. 114. 


H. A. RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


2 Paris, Bouillon, 1891. 
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INTRODUCTORY FRENCH READER. 


Introductory French Reader by WILLIAM 
DwIGHT WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology and Instructor 
in Modern Languages in Yale College, and 
M. P. WHITNEY. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1891. 16mo, 256 pp. 


THE mere announcement of a book prepared 
by such an approved teacher as Professor 
Whitney would lead us to look for a work of 
unusual merit and, in the present instance, this 
expectation is fully realized. We have herea 
book not made up of scraps and little anec- 
dotes, but of selections of some length, mostly 
from approved masters. 

The first part contains seven selections 
averaging ten pages each, among them two 
translations from the Brothers Grimm; to 
these some purists will probably object, but 
the majority of teachers will approve of them. 
The objection sometimes made to such selec- 
tions is that they are not French literature, but 
to those using this book they will be literature 
quite as much as the selections from Lamartine 
or Daudet. Like Hamlet, beginners read 
‘* words, words ’’ and words only and the chief 
thing to be considered is that these words be 
so collocated as to make easy and interesting 
reading. 

The second part contains nine selections, 
also averaging ten pages each. Here are 
represented such writers as George Sand, 
Dumas, Michelet, Thiers, Lamartine and 
Daudet. The only objection that can be made 
to these is that they are rather difficult for 
beginners, certainly for young beginners, and 
this objection will have all the more weight 
when we see that the notes are very scanty, 
hardly averaging one to a page in the second 
part. There are many places where pupils, 
even the best, will not be able to understand 
the text. Take, for example, the following 
from p. 108: 

. nous donnons la caille pour boire au 
gargon. 

Here the pupil would almost certainly trans- 
late: 

‘‘We gave the boy the quail to drink,”’ 
in spite of the fact that this would be nonsense. 
Most pupils, especially beginners, seem to 
think that what is written in a foreign language 
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need not necessarily make sense when put 
into English. 

Again, in making French and German text- 
books it is, unfortunately, necessary to take 
into consideration the fact that many teachers 
have only the merest smattering of the 
language they are teaching, and the notes 
should be made with reference to this state of 
things. On this account, the historical notes in 
Professor Whitney’s ‘Reader’ should be more 
copious. Even with the best intentions, neither 
teacher nor pupil will always know where to 
turn for information on obscure points, or may 
not always have at hand the necessary refer- 
ence book. 

The third part, finally, contains nine short 
poems, mostly by poets of the first rank. 

In a cursory examination, the following 
words have been missed from the vocabulary : 
caritas, compatir, foudroyé, humaniser. P. 
151, ]. 11, ancien occurs as a noun meaning 
‘veteran,’ a sense not given in the vocabulary. 
So also devant, 164, 1. 21, means ‘ dawning,’ and 
hors, 167, |. 18, means ‘ except.’ 

The following misprints have been noted: 
p. 14, 1. 30, ¢rés-contents for tres contents, an 
error which frequently occurs throughout the 
book ; 161, 1. 13, pére for pare; 163, 1. 14, Za for 
la; 177, 1.8, regicide for régicide; 177, 1. 14, 
un for une; 178, 1. 5, 4 for a. 


O. B. SuPER. 
Dickinson College. 





AN OLD ENGLISH INSCRIPTION IN 
BRUSSELS. 


L’ Inscription Anglo-Saxonne du Reliquaire 
de la Vraie Croix au Trésor del Eglise des 
SS. Michel et Gudule a@ Bruxelles. Par 
H. LoGemMan. Gand and Leipzig: H. En- 
gelcke, 1891. 

RODISMINN AMAGEOIURICNECYNINGBERBY FIGYNDE 
BLODEBESTEMEDDASRODEHETR LMERWYRICAN7ADH 
ELWOLDH YSBERO DOCRISTETOLO EFORALFRICESSAVLE 
HYRABERODOR. 

Such is the incription that Dr. Logeman has 
found on a strip of silver belonging to the 
reliquary of a reputed piece of the true cross 
at the Cathedral of Brussels. On the back of 
the cross itself are the letters: 
DRAHMALMEWORHTE, 

And in a different place on the back: 


AGNUS DEI. 
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The first inscription readily resolves itself 
into: 

‘*Réd is min nama; géo ic ricne cyning ber, 
byfigynde, blédde bestémed. pds réde hét 
fEpimér wyrican, 7 Adhelwold hys berdépo, 
Criste t6 lofe, for Atlfrices s4ule hyra berép- 
or.” 


And the second into: 
‘*Drahmal mé worhte. Agnus Dei.’’ 
Similarly the translation of the Old English 
would be: 


‘*Rood is my name. Whilom I bore the pow- 
erful king, trembling, suffused with blood. 
This cross AZthelmezr had made and Athelwold 
his brother, to the glory of Christ for the soul 
of AElfric their brother.”’ 


‘*Drahmal wrought me.”’ 

Logeman, from the evidence of language, 
inclines to fix the date of the longer inscription 
at about 1100. That of iconography is less 
authoritative, but the shorter inscription may 
be approximately referred to the ninth or tenth 
century. 

How the cross with its silver plate found its 
way from England to the Continent is another 
question, into which Logeman enters at some 
length. Possibly, he thinks, it might be the 
very piece of the true cross that Pope Marinus 
sent King Alfred, when, at the request of the 
king, he freed from taxes and tribute the Eng- 
lish school at Rome. The English Chronicle 
contains the record under 883 and 885 (Earle, 
pp. 83-4) : 

‘“‘And Marinus p4pa sgnde pa lignum dni 
fElfrede cynge.”’ 

** And py i re forpférde se géda pa 
Macions "se pailioke a cattle be 
fElfredes béne Westseaxna cyninges, and hé 
sende him micla gifa, and pére rédde dél pe 
Crist on Préwude.” 

For the manner in which Logeman was led 
to the discovery, the development of his theo- 
ries, and the presentation of further facts 
bearing on the subject, the student must be re- 
ferred to the pamphlet itself, which, originally 
contained in Vol. xlv of the ‘Mémoires cou- 
ronnés et autres Mémoires’ published by the 
Royal Academy of Belgium, is here published 
separately as a neat tract of 31 pages, to which 
are appended two excellent photographic 
facsimiles. 


ALBERT S. COOK. 
Yale University. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICK, CHICKEN, CHICKENS. 


TO THE EpiTors oF Mop. LancG. NoTtEs: 


Sirs :—Many years ago I read in De Vere’s 
‘Studies in English,’ 

‘*Our word kitten was originally the plural of 
Ait, a diminutive made from caé, according to 
early Gothic usage, the c being changed to & 
to preserve its hard sound before the vowel 2, 
just as we change candle into kindle. In like 
manner cock makes first chick, and then the 
C= chicken, which we now use as a singular 

y the side of the former, for ‘a pretty chick,’ 
is still a common expression, and ‘the old 
gentleman had neither chick nor child,’ used 
by Warren, shows the former meaning. It 
was only about the time of Wallis, as he tells 
us himself, that chicken began to lose its plural 
meaning ; and we are told that in Sussex, to 
this day, the people would as soon think of 
saying oxens as chickens.”’ 


The reference to Dr. Wallis is perhaps suf- 
ficiently definite and the somewhat dubious 
‘*we are told”’ is probably owing to the popu- 
lar character of Professor De Vere’s book. 
Nevertheless later etymologists, among them 
Professor Skeat, regard the -en in chicken and 
maiden as diminutive endings found as early as 
the Gothic. The fact that we have cicen in 
the A.-S. seems to prove that in some of the 
Germanic dialects the final -ez was not a sign 
of the plural. But it would not be safe to infer 
from the fragmentary evidence of existing 
authorities that this is true of all. Under chick 
the ‘Oxford Dictionary ’ says: 


‘* A shortened form of chicken. Probably in 
its origin merely a phonetic development, the 
final -” being, in some dialects, lost, as in the 
inflexion of nouns and verbs, and the resulting 
-e then disappearing in the ordinary way.”’ 


One of the pamphlets of the English Dialect 
Society says that in some parts of Kent chicken 
is used as a plural of which the singular is 
chick. This puts the word in the same class 
with oxen, kine, hosen, and several others. 
The evidence here adduced can hardly be 
disputed ; and yet the fact that Wiclif, has the 
plural chykenys, and ‘ Piers P.’ chickens, seems 
to prove that the statement of Wallis is not 
true of England as a whole. 

It is, of course, possible that the superfluous 
plural -en-s is unique, but the probability would 
be much greater if one or more analagous 
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cases could be found. Double plurals as sus- 
tren and sisters ; peases and peasen, with many 
more of the same sort, to say nothing of those 
in -en-e are common enough; this is, however, 
not nearly the same thing as two endings in 
one and the same word. But there is, at least, 
one other double plural, which seems to be 
unique,namely, children. Itisofsuch common 
occurrence that its history can be traced step 
by step from its earliest appearance, while the 
dialectic plural chi/der is still frequently heard. 
I have even met with the plural chz/ders, which 
is no more illogical than its literary equiva- 
lent. On the whole it seems questionable 
whether it is correct to consider the final sylla- 
bles in 4i¢t-en, maid-en and chick-en as identi- 
cal. There is much evidence in favor of re- 
garding the -ez in maiden as a feminine ending 
occurring in Greek as -zvva or -iva,; in Latin as 
-ina ; and in Gothic as -eiz. The fact that the 
congeners of chick in many of the Germanic 
dialects append a diminutive syllable, gives 
color to the notion that the -e” in English has 
the same force. On the other hand, there 
seems little doubt that it was not so regarded 
everywhere ; for it is well known that it per- 
forms a variety of functions. It is not likely 
that the question can ever be definitely decided 
as to the real nature of this terminal syllable 
in chicken ; but it seems safe to assume that it 
is not the same that occurs in maiden. What- 
ever may have been its ultimate orgin it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that in the course of 
time the -ez in chicken came to be regarded in 
some sections as a plural ending; in others a 
diminutive. So far as I have been able to 
observe, chicken is not at present generally 
used as a diminutive, ‘ttle chicken being 
usually employed as the equivalent of chick. 
The most general use of chicken is as an 
equivalent of Aen; and while hen and chickens 
is not infrequent it is not nearly so common 
as old hen and little chickens. 


Cuas. W. SuPER. 
Ohio University. 


INTRODUCTORY FRENCH READER. 


To THE Ep1Tors oF Mop. LANG. NOTES. 
Sirs :—Many teachers who are using some 
one of the Whitney* series of French Gram- 


** Introductory French Reader’ by William oy Whit- 
ney and M, P, Whitney, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1891. 16mo, 256 pp. 








mars will welcome the appearance of this 
reader, especially for the sake of the full gram- 
matical references that apply alike to all three 
of the grammars in the series just mentioned. 
Beginning students are, on the whole, more 
apt to make better use of such helps than those 
who are advanced; and it certainly saves a 
teacher labor to have definite references toa 
well-known grammar, especially if it happens 
to be the grammar he is using. The obvious 
advantage that this ‘Reader’ possesses for use 
in connection with other text-books of the 
Whitney collection, might be a difficulty in the 
way of using it with grammars by other 
authors. The tri-partite arrangement and the 
character of the material selected for each 
part are not unlike other favorably known col- 
lections. 

Notes that are easy to use, clear, not too 
voluminous, a table of irregular verbs, and 
references from each verb as given in the 
vocabulary to the table, an open, attractive 
page—these all are commendable things. The 
reference catalogue of the irregular verbs is 
especially noted in the preface, and the hope 
expressed that it may lessen one of the chief 
difficulties met by beginners. It will do this 
to a certain extent, but why will not some one 
go further, and give a simple lexigraphic treat- 
ment of the irregular verbs in an elementary 
reader? Let vais, for example, be found near 
the top of the v-column with the definition, (I) 
‘go, from adler’ not ‘“‘see aller’’; and when 
the student has turned to adler a further 
reference meets him: ‘‘see No. 66,’ in some 
grammar or in the back part of the book he is 
using, The irregular verb-forms are, after all, 
words much like other words; for the good 
of those who have to master them, it may be 
that they have been treated too much like 
beings from another world. 


CHARLES HERBERT THURBER. 
Cornell University. 


A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH DRAMA. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NorEs: 
Srrs:—I notice that M. Petit de Julleville in 
his excellent book ‘le Théatre en France,’ 
p. 305, repeats an error often made (see ‘la 
France littéraire;’ Grimm’s ‘Correspon- 
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dance,’ in footnote) in stating that Saurin’s 
‘* Beverley ’’ is an imitation of Lillo’s ‘‘ George 
Barnwell.’’ This is calculated to mislead 
students of the English and French drama 
alike. As a matter of fact Saurin’s play is 
modelled on Edward Moore’s ‘‘ Gamester’”’ 
and Saurin merely followed in the steps of 
Diderot. The latter had, in 1760, introduced 
‘The Gamester’”’ into France in ‘le Joueur,”’ 
which remained in manuscript, but which 
Saurin undoubtedly knew (see the Garnier 
edition of Diderot, vol vii, pp. 413-415). Moore 
had also been translated in 1762 by Bruté de 
Loirelle. But Lillo’s drama had considerable 
success in France, though not in the instance 
cited by M. Petit de Julleville. It was translat- 
ed not far from 1750, (there appears to be an 
edition of 1748), Diderot had compared it 
favorably with ‘‘the Gamester’’ and Dorat 
had put its prison scene into French verse, 
changing Barnwell into Barnevelt. Ac- 
cordingly we are not surprised to find that 
Mercier, influenced by the success of ‘‘ Bever- 
ley’’ in 1768, should take up the other play 
recommended by Diderot, and adapt Lillo to 
French taste in his first published drama, 
‘‘Jenneval ou le Barnevelt frangais’’ dated 
1769 (the dates given for Mercier’s works in 
footnote of p. 323 of ‘le Théatre en France’ 
apply, it will be noticed, to their first perform- 
ances in Paris). The views of Mercier, who 
passes for a stern realist, regarding the necessi- 
ty of toning down his English original to suit 
the refinement of France, are decidedly amus- 
ing (see Preface to the Amsterdam edition 
(1776) of his works). If not presuming, I would 
from these and other facts, place the date of 
French interest in the English stage at least 
a decade earlier than does M. Petit de Julleville 
(op. cit. p. 305), and point out that it was 
evidently Diderot who particulary fostered it 
among the play wrights, so far as the drame 
was concerned. Shakespeare appears to have 
appealed to a class entirely different from 


Diderot and his school. 
F. M. WARREN. 
Adelbert College. 


THE PHONETIC SECTION 
OF THE 
Modern Language Association of America. 
To THE EpitTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 
Sirs :—Although I have already sent invita- 
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tions to various persons who have shown an 
interest in phonetics, I should like to publish 
in the Notes a general announcement to the 
effect that any person who is so inclined may 
become a member of the Section, for 1892, on 
payment of one dollar to the Secretary. More 
money is needed to cover the expenses of this 
year’s work, which will consist, in part, of an 
investigation of the 2-0 and the a-@ series 
(‘loss,’ ‘cost,’ etc. and ‘ pass,’ ‘ask,’ etc.) 

I take this opportunity to add ‘whom’ to 
my list of @-« words, printed in Mop. LANG. 
NoTEs, vi, 8, pp. 464-6. The pronunciation 
hum (u as in ‘pull’), due, no doubt, to the 
analogy of ‘broom’ and ‘room,’ I have heard 
recently from several Boston school-teachers ; 
it occurs even when the word is strongly ac- 
cented; as in, ‘“‘ Don’t say who, say whom”’ 
(dount sei ht, sei hum). 1 should be glad to 
know whether it has been noted elsewhere. 
‘Whom,’ of course, does not belong to the 
vulgar dialect at all, and therefore affords an 
interesting example of the influence of popular 
on learned words. 

C. H. GRANDGENT, 


F Secretary. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE PLAY OF THE WEAVERS 
OF COVENTRY. 


To THE EpiITors oF Mop. LANG. NoTrEs: 


Sirs :—Permit me to call attention to a fact, 
not hitherto noticed I think. The Weaver’s 
play is, “‘The Presentation in the Temple 
and the Disputation with the Doctors.’ The 
‘* Presentation ” serves as an introduction, the 
‘*Disputation’’ is the heart of the play. The 
‘“‘Disputation”’ of the Weaver’s play is the 
second scene of the York play of ‘Christ 
with the Doctors in the Temple,’’ with a new 
introduction and a different close. 

From the point where Jesus enters and 
salutes the Doctors, the plays are the same 
until, in York, Joseph addresses Jesus, and, in 
Coventry, the Doctor addresses Mary,—sixteen 
stanzas of the York play. The York play is 
evidently the older. The Coventry gild, prob- 
ably, adopted the play with very few altera- 
tions, but Robert Croo, in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, changed the wording and occasionally a 
sentence to suit his own ideas of polished 
diction. To this he testifies with all the pride 
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of a literary workman, ‘‘Tys matter newly | ‘City of Dreadful Night and other Poems,’ 


translate be Robert Croo,’’ who, by the way, 
was a sad bungler at his trade. 


CuaAs. DAVIDSON. 
Belmont School, California. 


A NOTE ON THE SOUl. AND BODY 
LEGEND. 


TO THE Ep1Tors OF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 


Sirs :—A curious version of the address of 
the soul to the body, which I believe has not 
been noted, is found in Wulfstan’s Homilies 
(ed. Napier) p. 140, 1. 19 to p. 141, 1. 25. 

The soul about to leave the body which is 
already dead, is deterred by fear of the devils 
who stand about ready to seize it. Realizing 
its doom, the soul turns upon the body, the 
cause of all its woes, and addresses it quite in 
the tone of the address of the cursed soul to 
the body in the complete legend,—briefly but 
with similar, prominent trains of thought. 
The corpse responds by sweating and turning 
divers hues. The soul is seized by the devi's 
and cast into hell under unusually painful 
circumstances, having to undergo a prelimi- 
nary swallowing by a fiery dragon. 

It will be seen that the setting is entirely 
different from that of the complete legend. 
The scene is at the bed-side at the moment of 
death, and not at the grave after an interval of 
years. The resemblance lies in the fact that 
the soul addresses the body directly and in 
the character of the speech. This, which pur- 
ports to be the vision of ‘‘a certain holy man,’ 
is probably an adaptation of the central idea 
of the legend for a specific, didactic purpose. 

Since so much work has been done upon the 
legend and it is desirable to complete, as far 
as possible, the already large body of relevant 
material, it has seemed worth while to call 
attention to this curious variation of the story. 

It is not surprising that the legend should 
have attracted Heine; and it is interesting to 
note what an original and characteristic turn 
he has given to it in his poem ‘‘Leib und Seele”’ 
(Elster ed., vol. ii, p. 90). The first lines are. 

**« Die arme Seele spricht zum Leibe; 
‘Ich lass’ nicht ob von dir, ich bleibe 
Bei dir—’ ” 

The poem is well translated by James 

Thompson, and included in the edition of his 
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London, (second ed.) 1888. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CONCERNING “JULIANA.” 
To THE EpiTors oF Mon. Lonc. Notes. 


Sirs :—In the preface to ‘ The Liflade of St. 
Juliana’ [E.E.T. S., 1872], Rev. Oswald Cock- 
ayne says of the saint: 


‘*Her story may be read in the ‘ Acta Sanc- 
torum,’ Feb. 16, and in the Codex Exoniensis 
*oe3 She is a fabulous personage.”’ 

It is quite generally believed, ] think, that 
Juliana never existed. Perhaps Cockayne 
found no account of her except those that he 
has mentioned, and, so far as I know, no 
original evidence of her existence has been 
pointed out except that given in the ‘Acta 
Sanctorum.’ This testimony, however, is quite 
strong, for the text of the ‘Acta’ comes ‘ex 
x1 veteribus manuscriptis,’’ which differ inter 
se just enough to indicate clearly their in- 
dependence of each other. Yet the value of 
these manuscripts depends, of course, upon 
their date, and that we have, so far as my in- 
formation extends, only vaguely indicated in 
the word veteribus. 

It is interesting, therefore, to find in Beda’s 
‘Martyrologium :’ 

“XIV. Kal. [Martii]..... Et in Cumis 
natale S. Juliane virginis: quz tempore Maxi- 
miani imperatoris primo a suo patre Africano 
czsa et graviter cruciata a prefecto Eolesio, 
quem sponsum habuerat, nuda virgis czsa et a 
capillis suspensa, et plumbo soluto a capite 
perfusa. Huc usque A. et rursum in carcere 
recepta, ubi palam cum diabolo conflixit, et 
rursum evocata, rotarum tormenta, flammas 
ignium, ollam ferventem superavit, ac decolla- 
tione capitis martyrium consummavit. Que 
passa est quidem in Nicomedia sed post pau- 
cum tempus Deo disponente in Campaniam 
translata.”’ 


Beda mentions Juliana again in his ‘ Martyr- 
ologium Poeticum :’ 


** Sic a et bisseptenas ornat honore.”’ 
that is, bisseptenas kalendas Martii. 


J. W. PEARCE. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, 


A NEW EXEGESIS OF DANTE: 
PURGATORIO, xix, 56. 
To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs: 
Sirs: Some statements made by Prof. Todd 
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in his Note to my discussion of his Exegesis of 
Purgatorio x12, 57,* call for rectification. 

1. I have nowhere in my discussion accused 
the writer of having departed from the ‘‘ one 
interpretation on which most commentators 
are agreed,”’ as the first statement in his Note 
would seem toimply. On thecontrary, I have 
tried to prove that his own interpretation did 
not substantially differ from that generally 
accepted, while he had arrived at it by a way 
entirely illegitimate. 

2. The author’s other statement: ‘ Fortu- 
nately it is no longer in vogue to give weight 
to numbers in such a matter’’ seems calcu- 
lated to lead the general reader to believe that 
I have in my discussion done little or no better 
than give weight to numbers. As a matter of 
fact, however, I have resorted to authority and 
numbers in circumstances perfectly legitimate. 
The first time was when, to convince the 
writer that he was wrong in affirming that Pur- 
gatorio xix, is ‘‘one of the most variously 
interpreted of the intrinsically less important 


‘passages of the ‘Divina Commedia,’”’ I used 


the very same authority and numbers which 
he himself had quoted in support of his asser- 
tion. The second time was when the appeal 
to authority and numbers could not possibly 
be helped, I had then to prove that the word 
donne was a substantive, meaning women, 
ladies. What could Ido except resort to the 
authority of the dictionary of the Italian lan- 
guage, and the legion of commentators that 
had always and invariably taken the word as 
such a substantive? Should I have settled 
the question on my own authority? Would 
th ewriter have accepted it? Certainly not. 

By the way, I must, in connection with the 
statement under consideration, remark that 
the writer has mis-quoted mein giving what he 
calls ‘‘ only a scattering minority, at that!’’ in 
““g+etc.+etc.”’; he should have given it as 
only 7, or, at most 7+Scartazzini. 

3. By his statement: ‘‘The essential issue is: 
Could Dante have used the phrase donato di 
poetically in the sense of ‘gifted with,’”’ the 
writer has changed the original terms of the 
question and thereby removed, unintention- 
ally, I suppose, the basis of my discussion. 
The question as originally stated by the writer 

* See February number (1892) of Mop. Lana. Norsgs. 





himself and then taken up by me was like this: 
Should the word donne be explained as the 
abridged past participle of donare ? Scholars, 
and even mere cultivated Italians, know that 
by restating a question, more especially a 
question turning upon a word, in terms differ- 
ent from the original ones, the issue may be 
made to change, and a snare be laid for un- 
suspecting opponents. 

4. The writer’s statement, beginning from 
‘*The interesting question is’? down to the 
concluding paragraph of his Note, has the 
appearance of proving something ; but, in spite 
of the quotation it contains, and the authorities 
it cites, proves nothing. And, curiously 
enough, it gives no list of ‘questi casi” nor 
indeed the principle on which the word done 
has been made to be included in ‘‘ questi casi.’’ 
However, it seems hard to admit without con- 
vincing evidence, that ‘‘a tendency at present 
manifested,” in the dialect of the city of Mi- 
lan, or say in the several dialects of Northern 
Italy, can furnish evidence of what Dante is 
supposed to have done, in accordance with 
said present tendency, in the Italian language 
of his ‘Commedia,’ several centuries ago. 
Indeed a theory that has to rely on such evi- 
dence to maintain itself must be very unstable. 

5. The author of the proposed exegesis is 
right I think, in inferring that Prof. Scott 
accepts histheory. But Prof. Scott has hardly 
had an opportunity, I suppose, to declare 
whether he has read my discussion or not, and 
what opinion he has formed of it; we might, 
then, yet hear from him. At all events, I shall, 
until we do hear, consider him as on the side 
of the proposed theory. 

6. The writer says: 

‘*If Prof. Speranza’s contention had refer- 
ence to Ital. dare, dato, the uses of which have 
more direct analogy with those of Eng. give, 
given, 1 should readily yield the point; but 
between Ital. dono and donato | think I see 
the easy possibility, at least in poetic usage, of 
a relation similar to that between Eng. gift 
and gifted.” 

Without needlessly discussing here this 
statement, I wish to persuade the writer that 
the circumstances in which he should readily 
yield the point, actually exist. I know I have 
endeavored to make it plain in my discussion 
that the reason why I adopted the verb give 
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instead of gift, endow, as proposed by the 
writer, was the necessity in which I was placed 
of choosing a verb which, like give for in- 
stance, ‘admitted of the same construction as 
donare ; namely, give something to somebody ; 
while gi/t, endow, did not admit of such taxis. 
At the same time, however, I for the nonce at- 
tributed to give, exactly the same meaning as 
is indicated by donare. Now, I am not particu- 
lar about the word give; my assumption can 
be proved with any other verb, provided this 
verb have, or be, by agreement, assumed to 
have the same meaning as donare, and, what 
is essential, admit of the same construction. 


C. L. SPERANZA. 
Columbia College. 


‘G. 7. &.’ 


To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


Sirs:—May I join an unauthorized voice to 
the prayer addressed to Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., in your January Number? Could they 
possibly be induced to change that ugly and 
vulgar ‘G.T.S.’ mark on their Golden Treasury 
Series, and go back to their old distinguished 
looking circle design? 

If it is not an impertinence, might I suggest 
that Mop. Lanc. Notes would try to influence 
American printers to divide £now-ledge and 
acknow-ledge, and not fail to set the example. 

W. F. STOCKLEY. 
University of New Brunswick. 








BRIEF MENTION. 


An Association for Spelling Reform (Norsk 
retskrivnings samlag) has been formed in 
Christiania, Norway. The circular of invitation 
to join the society was issued on the sixth of 
January, 1892, the eightieth birthday of Mr. 
Knud Knudsen, the old purist and spelling 
reformer, in acknowledgment of his services 
to the cause of language and spelling reform 
in Norway. It is the purpose of the society to 
work for the most part in the same manner 
as the Swedish Rdttstavnings sadlskapet—an 
organisation established some years ago—by 
publishing a periodical devoted to the cause 
of spelling reform and by setting a good 
practical example in this respect for the literary 
and scientific productions of the members. 
Among those who signed the call are authors 
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suchas Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson; linguists and 
phoneticians such as Aug. Western, and 
teachers such as P. Voss, one of the proprietors 
and directors of the largest school for higher 
education in Norway. 


Teachers of Italian are often forced to de- 
plore the absence of a ‘ Reader,’ containing 
judiciously selected extracts or complete 
stories from representative Modern Italian 
writers, which might serve as a fit introduction 
to Italian Literature. Two little volumes 
before us of the ‘ Biblioteca Italiana’ published 
by the Librairie Hachette et Cie. (Boston, 
Carl Schoenhof) will do much to supply this 
want. They contain ‘ Novelle di Enrico Castel- 
nuovo,’ ‘Gli amici di collegio’ and ‘Una 
medaglia’ of ‘Edmondo de Amicis,’ edited by 
the Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. The most diffi- 
cult words are translated at the foot of the 
page, and a glossary at the end is intended to 
take the place of a bulkier dictionary. While 
rapid reading is thus assured, it may be a 
question, whether better results would not be 
obtained if the student, from the beginning, 
were forced to rely for his translation on his 
memory, rather than on the help which the 
footnotes may give him. 








PERSONAL. 

Professor T. W. Hunt, of Princeton College, 
has written a book entitled ‘ Ethical Teachings 
in Old English Authors’; it will be published 
in April by Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls, New 
York. 


Dr. O. F. Emerson has been promoted to an 
Assistant Professorship in English Philology at 
Cornell University. Dr. Emerson is a graduate 
of Iowa College (Grinnell, Iowa); after his 
graduation, several years of teaching preceded 
his entrance at Cornell University as Fellow in 
English (1888-9), where in the following year 
he was appointed an Instructor in English, the 
position from which he has now been advanced. 
Dr. Emerson was graduated as Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at Cornell University last June; his 
dissertation on ‘‘ The Ithaca Dialect”’ is pub- 
lished in Dialect Notes, Part iii (Boston, 1891). 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FUR  LITTERATURGE- 
SCHIOHTE. VOL. IV, I.—Jellinek, M,, Hoffmannswal- 
daus Heldenbriefe.—Wilhelm, F., Briefe an Karl Wil- 
helm Ramler.—Morsch, H., Aus der Vorgeschichte von 
Goethes Iphigenie.—Seuffert, B., Merope und Elpenor. 
—Hoffmann,P., Untersuchungen tiber Goethes Ewigen 
Juden.—Odinga, T., Ein Lied von dem Tod und einem 
jungen Mann.—Werner, R. M., Aus einem Stammbuch 
des 17. Jahrhunderts.—Trautmann, K., Faustaufftihr- 
ungen in Basel und Ntirnberg.—Winter, F., Ein Ge- 
dicht der Neuberin auf die Vermiihlung Friedrichs 
des Grossen.—Holthausen, F., Zu Lessings Faust-Vor- 
spiel.—-Elias, J., Ein Schreiben Herders an Jean Paul 
Fr. Richter.—Harnack, 0., Beitriige zur Chronologie 
der Faustparalipomena.—Duentzer, H., Zu Schillers 
Demetrius.—Kossmann, E., Chamissos Nasengcdichte. 
—Schueddekopf, €., Nachtriige zu Vierteljahrschrift 
1, 40 2, 17 2, 268 3, 178 3, 290 3, 457.—2, Bielschowsky, A., 
Das Alter der Faustspiele.—Wilhelm, F., Briefe an 
Kar! Wilhelm Ramler, nebst einem Briefe an Lessing 
(Schluss).—Schmidt, E., Lessingiana.—Sittenberger, H., 
Untersuchungen tiber Wielands Komische Erzihlun- 
gen.—Pniower, 0., Die Schtilerscene im Urfaust.— 
Schroeder, E., Goethes Faust und das Spiel von Frau 
Jutten.—Seuffert, B., Die tilteste Scene im Faust.— 
Suphan, B., Zu Schillers Demetrius.—Markgraf, P., 
Sprachliche Beobachtungen zur Marina.—Bluemner, 
H., Zu Lessings Laokoon.—-3, Fraenkel, L. und Bauer, 
A., Entlehnungen im Udltesten Faustbuch. 1. Das 
Sprichworter-Kapitel. 2. Brant und noch einmal 
Dasypodius.—Wolff, E., Das Buch ohne Titel.—Sitten- 
berger, H., Untersuchungen tiber Wielands Komische 
Erzihlungen (Fortsetzung).—Mueller, E., Vollmers 
Nachlese zu Schillers Kalender.—Bohe, L., Neue Bei- 
trige zu H. P. Sturz’ Lebensgeschichte.—Elster, E.» 
Zu Heines Biographie.—Holstein, H., Zu Tassos 
Amynt.—tioetze, E., Zu Goethes Briefen.—Jellinek, 
M. H., Zu Lessings Anmerkungen tiber das Epigramm. 
—Beck, P., Ein Einzeldruck Ch. D. Schubarts.— 
4.Winter,F.,Goethes Antheil am Wandsbecker Boten.— 
Kettner, @., Schillers Maltheser.—Odinga, T., Hermann 
Kirchners Coriolanus.—Distel, T., Ein Gedicht Ulrich 
Kénigs.—Lindner, F., Rostocker Findlinge.—Obser, K., 
Friedrich Eugen von Wtirtemberg und Klinger.— 
Fischer, H., Ein Jugendbrief Hdlderlins._Seuffert, B., 
Gedichte Hidlderlins.—Jonas, F., Briefe Max von 
Schenkendorfs.—Loebner, H., Zu Hans Sachs.—Jacoby, 
D., Hans Sachsens poetische Sendung. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHES ALTERTUM UND 
DEUTSCHE LITTERATUR. VOL. xxxv, No. 2.— 
Singer, Salomosagen in Deutschland.—Knochendoerf- 
fer, Erinnerungen und Priesterleben I.—Much, Un- 
fachlas ; Mercurius Hanno.—Schoenbach, Altdeutsche 
Funde aus Innsbruck.—Schreeder, Belisars Ross.— 
Larsson, Nochmals Schiff und Regenbogen.—Ammann, 
Segen und Zauberformeln aus Hohenfurt.—Zimmer, 
Ossin und Oscar.—Schenk zu Schweinsberg, Die Her- 
kunft Fischarts.—Bolte, Dyalogus de Divite et Laza- 
ro.—Schroeder, Frisch.—Kossinna, Die Herkunft der 
‘heriman.’—No. 3, Jellinek und Kraus, Die Wider- 
sprtiche im Beowulf.—Knochendoerffer, Erinnerungen 





und Priesterleben.—Much, Germanische Matronen- 
namen ; Nehalennia.—Wustmann, Zum Text der Car- 
mina Burana.—Werner, Altdeutsche Bruchstiicke aus 
polnischen Bibliotheken. 2. i. Wolframs Willehalm. 
ii. Sachsenspiegel. iii. Predigtbruchsttick? iv. Eine 
md. Evangelienharmonie? v. Predigtbruchstticke.— 
No. 4. Much, Die Sippe des Arminius; Jupiter 
Tanarus; Requalivahanus.—Sechroeder, Excurs tiber 
die gotischen Adjectiva auf -ahs.—Franck, Zu Bruder 
Hermanns Jolande.—@rienberger, yv., Germanische 
Gé6tternamen auf rheinischen Inschriften.—Duemm- 
ler, Legenden vom heiligen Nicolaus.—Petschenig, 
Altdeutsche Glossen aus Laibach.—Schoenbach, Zwei 
altdeutsche Predigten; Bruchsttick aus dem Alex- 
ander des Ulrich von Eschenbach.—Schroeder, Hei- 
math und UWhberlieferung der Vorauer Stindenklage.— 
Bolte, Kénigin Marie von Ungarn und die ihr zugeeig- 
neten Lieder.—Levissohn, Eine obersteirische Fassung 
des Volksliedes vom Tanhiuser. 


BEITRAGE ZUR GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHE UND LITERATUR- VOL. xv, No. 3.— 
Bugge, S., E. Sievers, Vokalverktirzung im Altnordi- 
schen.—Jellinek, M., Die Monseer Glossen; Zum 
Finnsburgfragment; Zu Heinrichs von Freiberg Tris- 
tan; Zu Ulrichs von Eschenbach Alexandreis; Die 
dialektischen Verhiiltnisse des Monacensis; Zur Skei- 
rins.—Luick, K., Zur ae. und as. Metrik.—van Helten, 
Grammatisches.—Streitherg, W., Weiteres zur Ge- 
schichte der io-Stimme; Zur Geschichte der ¢e- 
Sttimme.—Liden, E., Etymologien.—Brugmann, K., 
Zur Frage der Entstehung des grammatischen Ge- 
schlechts.—Jaekel, H., Zur Lexicologie des Altfriesi- 
schen; Zur altfriesischen Palmenglosse; Mundigasi. 
—Feist, 8., Gotische Etymologien.—Kauffmann, F., 
Mythologische Zeugnisse aus rémischen Inschriften. 
1. Mercules Magnusanus.—Baehme, 0., Zu Iwein 3225. 
—Sievers, E., Zu Neidhart. Nachtrag.—VoL. xvi, 
Nos. 1-2, Leitzmann,A., Untersuchungen tiber Bert- 
hold von Holle.—Bahder, K. v.,. Bemerkungen zu 
Reinhart Fuchs.—Meier, J., Studien zur Sprach- und 
Literaturgeschichte der Rheinlande.—Jiriezek, 0. L. 
K., Die innere Geschichte des Alphartliedes.—Kauff- 
mann, Fr., Mythologische Zeugnisse aus rémischen 
Inschriften. 2. Mars Thingsus et duae Alaesiagae. 3. 
Dea Nehalennia.—Sievers, E., Grammatische Miscel- 
len.—Streitherg, W., Slav. -2is- und Germ. -és- im Com- 
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